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Part THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XXXV. A REMONSTRANCE. 

WE are now hurrying on to acrisis. It was 
better, indeed, that it should come to a crisis; 
for the demoralisation in the Fermor household 
was growing day by day. With such cold defi- 
ance, such quick temper, on both sides, it was 
not improbable that, to gain an advantage in the 
struggle, and secure a humiliation for an antago- 
nist, one or other might forget decency, and 
make a confidant of that cruel gossip, the 
Public. 

One night, Fermor, just going out, was sum- 
moned down to see a gentleman “in the hall.” 
He came down impatiently, with the words, “I 
am busy. I really have no time now,” on his 
lips. It was Hanbury. “ Well,” said he, coldly 
to him, “ what is it zow ?” 

“Can I speak to you?” said the other, 
earnestly ; “five minutes is all I want. It is 
about yourself, too.” 

The servant was standing by, and hindered 
Fermor’s angry answer. 

“Go down, sir,” he said. “ What are you wait- 


| ing there for?” 


“Come in here a moment,” said Hanbury ; “I 
will not detain you. It is something that you 


should know.” 


“ Now,” said Fermor, as he closed the door, “ I 
thought, on the last occasion, I had made myself 
understood. If this is on the same topic——” 

“Tt és on the same topic,” said Hanbury, 
firmly. “It is not for me to mind how you take 
it. To-day I have heard something which it is 
right you should know. Something which it 


| would be a crime to conceal !” 


This word stopped something in the nature of 
a protest against “interference.” 

“Ah, Fermor, get rid of this wretched sensi- 
tiveness, this terrible pride, which is destroying 
you. What infatuation is this that prevents you 
from listening to those who mean well, and would 
do you no harm? I mus¢ speak plainly to you; 
especially as I must teil you that the world is 
speaking plainly of you, and is busy with your 
name and affairs. O, Fermor, do listen to me 
now, without any of this absurd feeling. It is a 
friend who speaks to you.” 





This tone actually took Fermor’s breath away. 
He had no reply to make. 

“Tt is about Romaine and Mrs. Fermor,” he 
said. “It should be looked to at once. 
will tell you what occurred to-day. I was at 
our club, looking over a paper (though I don’t 
care much for news), and there was a lot 
of young fellows about an old red-faced officer 
who was telling them stories. I heard the name 
of Romaine, and could not help listening. The 
old man was telling them some of his horrible old 
stories, and lamenting what he called the ‘decay 
of fellows’ at this day, and said that Romaine 
was the only man that had a spark of ‘pluck.’ 
And then.one of the young fellows, whom I knew 
a little—and think of this, Fermor, in a public 
room !—laughed, and said that he knew what he 
was after, and that in a short time——You can 
guess, Fermor. And the old man laughed and 
enjoyed it. O, Fermor, you would not take my 
advice! I warned you in time.” 

The feeling in Fermor’s heart was still not 
mortification, but anger, bitter anger, at one, a 
mere untrained fool like Hanbury, setting up to 
be wise and worldly. “ Youalways come charged 
with good news,” he said. “ And how kind of 
my friends there to allow my concerns to be 
spoken of in a public place that way. I suppose 
that was friendly, eh ?” 

He had zow caught Hanbury. 

“T knew the man,” said Hanbury, calmly, 
“and I went up to him, and asked him, before 
the others, had he authority for what he said, or 
did he merely repeat what he heard? He said it 
was merely a vulgar town story that ‘some 
fellow’ had told. I said that I knew both 
Romaine and you and the lady, that the whole 
was perfectly false from beginning, and that I 
knew it, and had opportunities of knowing. 
That Mr. Romaine was a friend—alone in the 
world with few friends—and that it was cruel and 
wicked to put such a construction on what was 
only good nature and kindness.” (John Hanbury 
did not tell ail he had really said or done, or how 
calmly ang temperately he had brought the 
* young fellow” to account before the rest. How 
he had quietly asked him, was he sure about his 
information, and did he think it right to bring a 
mere vulgar rumour like that to the public room, 
and injure an innocent young girl in that way? 
For my part,” said John Hanbury, “I know al/ 
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the parties, and see them almost every day, and 
I say the whole thing is false—false in every 
particular ; and I am sure after this you will not 
repeat it any more.” The “young fellow,” who 
had not yet lost the virgin bloom of youth, 
nor had learnt to consider Reputations to be 
mere low delf figures, with which he could 
play at “knocks” and “smash” at so many 
shots for a penny, became a liitle ashamed, and 
said he was sure it was a mistake.” But the old 
colonel looked on with disgust, and repeated 
that though he knew nothing of the parties, he 
was “cursed” sure it was no mistake, and that 
every one of “the lot”—meaning ladies—were 
“ skittish,” and “up to ¢hat game,” if you only 
* knew how to take them, dammy !”) 

Yet Fermor, as he listened, grew furious. 
“And do you mean to tell me you did this— 
made me and her the talk of a coffee-room? It 
will be all over the town! I tell you, I don’t 
want this championship, or patronage either.” 

“Patronage!” said John Hanbury. 

“T don’t, I tell you!” the other went on, with 
increasing excitement. “I suppose it is well- 
meaning, and all that sort of thing. But I don’t 
want it. I wish to God you would leave me and 
my concerns alone. I don’t want any man to be 
defending my wife in coffee-rooms.” 

“But can you wonder at other people,” said 
Hanbury, quietly, “when you do not seem to do 
it yourself? Surely when you, who should na- 
turally protect and watch over her——” 

“That is my concern,” said Fermor, “ guite my 
concern. Upon my word, it is coming to a pretty 
pass——But I must now request” 

“T am astonished,” said Hanbury, “I am 
shocked. I could not believe it of you. Such 
utter and miserable infatuation. It is charitable 
to suppose you do not see the danger. It is 
coming nearer every moment. What do you 
suppose is my concern in this matter? Do you 
fancy if it were any one else I should expose my- 
self to what might be said? Ah, I may not tell 
you all. But there is one to whose name I am 
bound for life, in whom all that I can do or live 
for is centred, You know who that is as well as 
I. She has appointed me to this task. Her 

And through me she tells you, 
fly, fly from this place, from this country, and take 
that poor girl with you. It is the only chance!” 

During this speech, wonder, almost stupefac- 
tion, and rage, succeeded each other in Fermor. 
Wonder at the superior tone and weight Hanbury 
was assuming; stupefaction at the message he 
brought ; and, finally, rage at the confidence and 
undertaking it implied. 

“T am very glad you tell me this,” he said, 
with trembling lips. “That shows me how I 
can trust the rest of your advice. Miss Manuel— 
think of such a thing !—send me such a message, 
and by you !” He laughed aloud at the notion. 
““My good Hanbury, don’t come advising me 
again. You don’t know the world, I can see 
very clearly.” 





said the other. 
would help and saye her. Listen to me, listen 
to her, Fermor. Only yesterday she conjured me 
to persuade you. She would give the world that 
you would go away, and take heradvice. Do! I 
implore of you, Fermor.” 


-gling with the superiority. 
Women can easily persuade you. Ah, my good 
friend, in time you will come to learn that there 
is more meaning behind what women say than 
what you wouldfancy. Often the very conttary to 
what they say. Well, Hanbury, you are not 
QUITE in her councils, J can tell you.” 
opportunity was overpowering, and could not be 
resisted. He went on:) “I only say this much: 
she has her reasons, of course, for speaking to 
you; but, I can tell you, I am about the last 
person in town she would wish to leave it.” 


the flush of vanity to his face so marked, and the 


“She loves Mrs. Fermor. She 


* How little you know,” said Fermor, strug- 
“Poor Hanbury. 


(The 


The triumph in his eye was so intelligible, 


miserable egotism of the man so naked, that the 
whole truth came upon Hanbury like an inspira- 
tion. He started back, as though some one had 
suddenly whispered in his ear, “That weak 
blinded Fermor believes Miss Manuel to be in 
love with him.” 

“O, Fermor,” he exclaimed, almost with con- 
tempt, “to see you sunk so low as this !” 

Fermor coloured. 

“You are indeed blind,” Hanbury went on. 
“JT was not prepared for ¢his. I now see it is 
hopeless. It explains all. Be aman! Get rid 
of these delusions! It is laughable. She, who 
so lived for and loved that sister! Why, if there 
was one whom she should dislike and punish, and 
whom, indeed, I 4xow she——But forgive me. 
I am speaking for your good, you know.” 

Fermor’s fury and mortification combined 
were now at their height. “ You come to insult 


































me,” he said. “I don’t want you. Don’t inter- 
fere in my concerns again; I shall take it up 
seriously, if youdo. Itis going too far. Never 
interfere with me again. I warn you.” 

“Very well,” said Hanbury; “ you must take 
your course. I zow see it all, It is the old 
infatuation, and you are scarcely accountable. 
You shall not offend me, Fermor, and I shall help 
you yet, in spite of yourself.” 

Fermor was left in a state scarcely to be de- 
scribed. It was the insufferable air of patronage 
and of superior information and wisdom that 
galled him more than anything in the world, and, 
above all, that sort of privity with Miss Manuel. 
For the first time, too, an uneasy suspicion flashed 
upon him as to there being some truth in what that 
“stupid lumbering blundering fellow” had hinted. 

From this moment a bitter fretful desire 
entered into Fermor to meet. with Romaine and 
quarrel with him. ‘This was indeed but a disguise 
for that wish to punish some one for the morti- 
fications that were being heaped on him. Fight- 
ing was exploded, and not to be dreamed of; 
and he knew very well that the cool Romaine 





“T tell you it ¢s-so, on my word of honour,” 





would not suffer it to come to that. So he 
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racked his brains to discover some way by 
which he could effectually outrage and insult him. 
Tn this mood, he unluckily came face to face with 
Mrs. Fermor. Here was the opportunity. She 
was the Christian thrown to the lion. She was 
not a cold skilled hand that could retort upon 
him or repulse him. At the sight of her, the 
lecture he had suffered, the mortifications, the 
suspicions about Miss Manuel, all came rushing 
on him. Here was a fit whipping-post ready to 
his hand. 

She was ina soft humour. The sense of her 
loneliness and the feeling of desertion, was grow- 
ing upon her. Perhaps, after all, she had been 
thinking, she had not been making allowance. 
Perhaps, with a little advance——But Fermor 
burst on her: “ It seems we are now the talk of 
clubs and coffee-rooms, and strange gentlemen 
take up the cudgels for you good naturedly, and 
say you mean no harm. Cheerful news, eh? 
However, that is no matter, as it will soon end.” 

This made her as defiant as he was; as wounded, 
as rebellious, perhaps as vindictive. “As soon 
as you please,” she said; “perhaps sooner. Do 
you wish the servants to hear as well as the 
gentlemen in the clubs ?” 

“This tone won’t do,” said Fermor, with a 
trembling voice. “I’ve had too much of it. 
Most luckily, it is not too late.” 

During this speech Mrs. Fermor had thought 
of a famous retort. She would not have repressed 
it for the world. “I am-glad,” she said, her 
little heart beating fast, “that there are gentle- 
men who take up my cause and have remarked 
the treatment I am subject to. I am very glad.” 

** Gentlemen or no gentlemen,” said he, witha 
heart beating as fast, “these goings on must be 
stopped, and stopped promptly. As the begin- 
\| ning, I require peremptorily that you do not ex- 
| hibit yourself at this foolish show of Lady Laura’s. 
| In fact, I shall see that you do not go.” 

“And what if I do go?” said Mrs. Fermor, 
|| with sparkling eyes. 
|| “We shall see,” said Fermor, scornfully. 

* And we shall see,” repeated Mrs. Fermor, 
as scornfully. 

Yet only a few minutes before, during that 
| interval of softness, she was thinking whether, 
after all, it would not be better to go to him and 
make this little sacrifice, as a sort of opening to 
| reconciliation. But now that was all over for 
|| ever and ever. If she was to die she would go. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, FOWLER AND BIRD. 


Poor Mrs. Fermor! All helpless, and cast 
“entlemen friends,” she had no 
| one to rely upon or look to for aid or counsel. 
Men, after all, with their free manners, were 
| true beings. Not so faithless, she thought, as 
women, A hot spirit was working in her veins, 
|| a strange excitement, and pride was carrying her 
forward in this path. She had no time to think. 
Everything seemed to conspire cruelly to hurry 
| her into that crooked course. Thus she gave 

directions that Mr. Romaine was not to be let 





in; for she had begun to shrink from the calm 
collected air of direction and authority which he 
had latterly begun to assume. When he sauntered 
up the stairs, in defiance of these orders, her face 
flushed, and she drew back. “I am not at 
home,” she said, excitedly. “I don’t want to see 
people. I said that you were not to come in.” 

“A girl feebly tried to stop me,” he said, 
“but I saw the lie on her lips. Surely I know 
that you are always at home at this hour. What 
is the use of this little artifice with me?” 

“It is very wrong,” she went on, passionately, 
for she felt her own helplessness. ‘“ You think 
you can do as you please here. I won’t permit 
it,” she added, with a little stamp; “ you come 
here too often, and I have told you so.” 

“Perhaps so!” he said, looking at her with 
genuine astonishment, as it seemed to her. “I 
am sure I do. I must try and mend, though. 
You tell us these harsh truths a little roughly. 
You should break the fall, and prepare us. 
Last day you were kinder. Well! it is only one 
more like all the rest!” And, taking his hat 
again, added, “ Good-by.” 

There was such a wounded hurt air in his 
manner, that her heart smote her a little. 

*T always say more than I mean,” she said. 
“T have no choice of words. You understand 
me, I know. Iam worried and miserable. No 
one stands by me, or, I believe, cares for me.” 

* A discovery!” he said, bitterly. “ But that’s 
the old song from the beginning of the world, 
Who cares for me, I should like to know? Who 
has ever cared? I have given up looking for 
that sort of article. Only I did suppose,” he 
went on, excitedly, “like one of the great dolts 
which all men are, that you had a sort of tolera- 
tion for me—a good nature, a sympathy for the 
poor rough creature who has had his troubles, 
and whom you encouraged, I say, for some pur- 
pose of your own, into a dream that there was 
something like heart left on the earth. For 
a moment I believed in you, Mrs. Fermor! I 
supposed that you would not descend to the 
tricks and deceits of other women.” 

“Tricks and deceits ?” she repeated. 

“Using me,” he went on, more excited still, 
“for the virtuous end of stirring up the slum- 
bering fires of Ais affection. Oh, of course!” he 
said, “I am taking a liberty in making these 
speeches. But it is the truth.” 

“You do me injustice, indeed you do,” she 
said. “I never dreamed of such a thing.” 

She felt, in penitential confusion, that she had 
behaved harshly—coarsely even. She would have 
done anything for an opportunity to show how 
sorry she was. “Sit down,” she said, “won’t 
you? If you go away at once, I shall know that 
you are offended.” 

“Offended?” he said. “No. It is more in 
sorrow than in anger—as men go away in the 
novels, And yet I don’t know what to make 
of you,” he said, sitting down. “I ought to go. 
And with it all I don’t hate you, as I ought to.” 

She laughed and tossed her head, as any other 
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woman, the most prudish, would have done in 
the same case. 

“T have no sense,” he said, impatiently. 
*T have an odd stupid notion, or have dreamt 
it, that you are a /ittle like myself: that you 
find that no one understands you, no one cares 
for you; that you are alone onan iceberg. It is 
a mere fancy, but it is in my head. No matter 
whether it be true or not.” Mrs. Fermor sighed. 
* Well, I came to-night, merely because I heard 
that you were going—going at once. My sin 
was coming to say good-by.” 

“T—we—never thought of going,” said Mrs. 
Fermor, wondering. ‘“ Who told you ?” 

“Well; one who is supposed to be a very 
great friend of yours and of mine—Miss Manuel, 
She was very eager about it, and wished me to 
persuade you to go. Why, I wonder?” 

“Why ?” said Mrs. Fermor, suddenly flashing 
out, “Ah! you can’t guess; but there is a 
reason for all these things.” 

“Tt is a good reason, I suppose ?” he said. 

“Ts it?” said she. “ Ah, you who know the 
world so well have much to learn; and so have 
I. O,” she said, almost crying, “I don’t know 
where to turn to. Every hour brings out some 
new treachery.” 

“Exactly,” said he, quietly. “We are won- 
derfully like, I see. Just what I find. But, dear 
Mrs. Fermor, it grieves me to see you in this 
way ; you who are so young, and fresh, and fair, 
and who ought to be very happy. J can’t be 
acting shams; I don’t care to take the trouble. 
I tell you plainly, I have seen that there is 
trouble on your mind which I may help. For- 
give me, if I say what I should not say, and give 
me but a hint, and I stop. But where I havea 
deep earnest and sincere interest in one who so 
brusquely turns me into the street--——” 

**T do indeed believe you to be a friend,” said 
she, piteously. “And I should be ungracious 
if I did not understand your good will ; but-——” 

“Now,” said Romaine, drawing his chair 
closer, “ I see most things, and where I don’t see, 
T have an instinct. There is Fermor, your hus- 
band——May I go on?” 

She looked at him irresolutely, and tried to 
call up her faithless pride, which was hurrying to 
the rear. “TI think on this subject-——” 

“Exactly,” he said, pushing his chair away 
again. “I knewit. Poor Romaine! he is always 
going through the ice.” 

“QO, go on,” she said, a little fretfully ; “ tell 
me what you mean.” 

“Well,” he said, gravely, “ Fermor, our friend, 
your husband—a good deal of allowance is to be 
made for him. He was a beau garcon once. His 
head was turned. (Don’t be angry.) He has 
been humoured—perhaps spoiled. This I mean 
in his relation to the common world outside, walk- 
ing the streets. Well, he treats that world with 
some airs, and how is that world curing him ? 
How do you suppose? By leaving him alto- 
gether to himself. The treatment has already 





it will soften him in time. You see, the world 
is the best mistress iz the world. You could not, 
my dear Mrs. Fermor, go to a better school.” 
She looked at him wondering, yet compre- 
hending perfectly. 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Fermor,” he went on, 
eagerly, “we are all too much bumoured—we 
men, mean. You, I fear, are an angel of sweet- 
ness”—she started—“ women, I mean. It does 
us no good. The more we get the more we want. 
We are not a bit obliged for the homage. There 
is some vile overbearing dross in us. Keep us 
at the grinding-stone, and we love you all the 
same. The sweet suffering wife is only a drudge, 
and made a drudge.” 

She looked at him still with dilated eyes, but 
his words brought conviction. A new light had 
flashed upon her. Long after he had gone, she 
sat pondering on them. At last she said aloud, 
‘How rude and brutal I was to him, and how 
gently he bore my pettishness. I begin to think 
he zs my only friend in this world. And all he 
says is so sensible.” 

Never was she so confirmed in her resolution 
of “dying first” before giving up going to Lady 
Laura’s. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, A BRAVE STRUGGLE. 
Lapy Lavra’s festival was now fast hurrying 
on. Once she had determined on it, she went 
to the task with truly Spartan energy. And, in- 
deed, there was much to encourage her. Though 
her worn and jaded limbs tottered as she strug- 
gled up the steep and stony mountains, still she 
flourished up on her poor old shoulder a banner 
with the device of Excelsior. She seemed to 
force on events by her indomitable will. And it 
had actually come to pass just a few nights 
before at old Lady Tozer’s, that Young Spendlo- 
sham, arriving about one a.M., very pink and 
dewy about his face, and very rich and thick 
about his speech, and full of kindness and good 
will to all men and women in his sentiments, had 
fallen into the meshes of a Calypso, who had been 


away to her island—a greenhouse upon the stairs, 


Calypso made as though she would seek Calypso’s 
mamma, but was checked by Ulysses, who, in his 


and burning reproach, “You w-ant to go—you 


conveying indistinctly that he dreaded the in- 
fluence of a rival. On which the gentle Calypso 
began to pry curiously into the joinings of 
her fan, and asked with gentle suffering where 
had de been all the night? On which Ulysses 
began to protest hotly, “Nonedeed! But you 
—you want to go—I knowte — Issashame, 
I say! Tell me now—wharserfellarsname—I 
mean,” he added correcting himself, “ wharser- 
ullerfellarsname ? No, no,” he added, gloomily, 
‘vou won’t tell me, I know you won’t !” 

Later, an hour later, Calypso whispered softly 





had a wholesome effect. It will do him good; 


to her mamma, and the worn lines of mamma’s 








d-oo—you know you do—wharserfellarsname ?” | 









looking out for him-for hours, and had been led | 


where he long sat ina wine-y rapture. Sometimes _ 


deep rich voice said, “Don’t go yet;” or, withdeep | 
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face were lit with a flush of hope. She had la- 
boured through the heats, and had quarried iron 
rocks, and had found what had repaid her. She 
hurried at once to secure the young lord. Shé took 
him captive, wisely and warily, on the spot. 
“Tam so glad,” she whispered to him. “ This is a 
happy moment forme. The happiest moment of 
my life.” Had she been at all familiar with Holy 
Writ, she would have quoted Nunc dimittis. And 
then she led him to this person and to that, and 
exhibited her prize. “Lady Tozer,” she said, 
“you know Lord Spendlesham, Blanche and he 
have been settling something together. Most 
suitable in every respect,” she whispered. My 
lord, still dewy—about as rich and thick in his 
voice as curag¢oa—and swinging back and for- 
ward to the banister, as if preparing for a 
spring, said something about a “sharmigirl.” 
Lady Laura kept to him fast, and went through 
the rooms, dragging him at her car, so that pre- 
sently everybody, including some safe business- 
like friends, became acquainted with the joyful 
news that young Spendlesham had proposed for 
that second Fermor girl. 

Thus inspired, Lady Laura toiled up the 
heights with renewed energy. Was she at all 
mortal, or did she find sleep or support from 
such things as breakfasts and dinners, from 
meats or wines? Night and day it was all one; 
she worked and toiled with head, heart, and 
hands. She should have been a general in the 
field. She found everything; she thought of 


everything ; for Blanche and her sister were poor 


helpless creatures. Yet at this time the trades- 
men and tradeswomen were coming thick and 
fast to the door; were pressing and loud voiced ; 
and, once in the hall, refused to depart without 
audience. The job-master was heard below, 
turbulent and insolent. Lady Laura above in 
her bedroom—where a “cheap Dorcas woman ;” 
was at work under superintendence, and where 
her own worn fingers laboured at tulle and silk 
—came down courageously and calmly to meet 
these rude Troopers. The job-master she 
worsted easily ; with him she took the high tone. 
She whipped him across the face with “My 
daughter’s marriage with Lord Spendlesham.” 
“His lordship,” she said, “ will be mounting 
his establishment when he returns from his 
wedding tour, and I should like to have men- 
tioned your name to him. He will want hunters 
and carriage-horses, and all sorts of things. 
| But now you have been so troublesome to me, 
that really,” said Lady Laura, smiling, “I don’t 
see how I can reasonably mention you to him.” 
The job-master was repentant in a moment. 
“You see ’ow it is my lady,” he said, “ we as keeps 
*orses find it very ’ard to make the thing go.” 
And then he said it was of no consequence, and 
retired. 

With Madame Gay her encounter was of a 
different nature. That shrill and feline milliner 
had taken off her gloves, whick every French- 
woman wears to hide claws, and had long 
since been “spitting” and screaming at her 





debtor. She had dared to send an “ Attorney’s 
letter” to Lady Laura. Lady Laura drove to 
her boldly in the job-master’s carriage, and 
courageously strode in to her den. “ Where is 
madame?” she said to the neat Phyllises who 
were scattered among the bonnets and dummies. 
“Send her here, please.” 

Madame came with the feline tusks displayed, 
and the whiskers almost visible. “1 have re- 
ceived this,” said Lady Laura, showing the letter. 
“T shall take no notice of it whatever. You 
have injured yourself more than youfancy. My 
daughter shall not get so much as a bonnet for 
her trousseau from you.” 

“Tdo not care,” said the milliner, “ but you 
sall pay me all de same.” 

** At my convenience,” said Lady Laura. “I 
have it here,” she said, showing some notes, 
* but you shall wait. I shall take care that my 
daughter, who is to marry Lord Spendlesham, 
shall not deal with you. Ihave shown Lady John 
Villiers his, and she says it is outrageous. If I 
was to tell this generally, I could ruin you.” 

Lady Laura drove away—in the job-master’s 
carriage—again victorious. The milliner made a 
degrading submission. She found money, too, 
did Lady Laura, just as skilful spendthrifts find 
money, and perhaps in the same way. She may 
have been to a dirty snuffy Jew in a dirty snuffy 
back parlour, and have raised it on a bill, as well 
as the clever spendthrift: She may have taken 
her grandmother’s heavy silver teapot and sugar 
bowl under her cloak, and gone down a remote 
street in the city, to a silversmith where such 
things were bought, and where she would have 
made a good bargain and got more money than 
another manor woman. There were old diamond 
earrings, too, which her father had given her 
when she was a girl, centuries ago, when 
there were such things for her in the world as 
affections, and sympathy, and associations, and 
hearts, before the frosts of fashion had set in 
and killed every plant and flower. When she 
took these trophies out of their worn velvet- 
lined case, something like a faint breath of 
warmth and softness seemed to come out with 
them. She handled them with reverence. These, 
it was well remembered, disappeared about this 
time. 

Workmen were in the house, busy in the draw- 
ing-rooms constructing a stage, under Mr. Ro- 
maine’s superintendence. Fine scenery was being 
painted, musicians were secured to play suitable 
music, and the light green vans of Deval, the 
well-known monopolist pastrycook, had been 
seen occasionally at the door. These splendid 
auxiliaries happily required no ready money. 
The coming alliance, belled about in the fashion- 
able papers, was accepted as a note of hand, 
and readily discounted. Madame Gay, deeply 
repentant, was permitted, at her own urgent 
entreaty, to prepare a gorgeous fancy dress 
of richest texture and materials, to set. off 
Blanche’s charms. The house was in possession 
of visitors and strangers all day long. It was 
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upside down, topsy-turvy, on its side. There 
was no breakfast, no dinner, in regular fashion. 
Nor did the relations with the servants—at all 
times peculiarly delicate—permit of any despotic 
manners. It was understood, however, that they 
too were to share in the general largess that was 
approaching, and during the interval suspended 
all hostile action. Wonderful old Spartan! she 
controlled everything, and found everything, and 
thought of everything, brought everything gra- 
dually into shape. There are many such wives, 
widows, and martyrs, labouring about us, who do 
more in their own way than the most slaving 
lawyer who ever struggled to earn his bread, or 
to become Attorney-General and Chancellor. 





MILK. 


Ir any one thing had to be selected which 
should prove more clearly than any other, the 
utter impossibility of comparing the perfection 
of divine with the imperfection of human skill, 
few better examples could be chosen than that 
familiar fluid, Milk. 

Set an accomplished chemist, aided by a first- 
rate cook, to manufacture by their united skill, 
an universal aliment, which should suffice in itself 
alone for the nutriment of man and beast; which 
should suit all ages, from the infant to the 
octogenarian; which should neither cloy the 
palate nor clog the stomach, when taken in 
moderation; which should supply growth, sus- 
tain strength, and satisfy the cravings of appetite, 
— it is quite certain that they would not invent 
such a compound as milk, if they had not milk 

efore them as a pattern to copy. 

Our mother’s milk is one of the few articles 
of food we ever swallow without its having 
cost a money payment or an equivalent for a 
money payment. It comes exactly when we 
want it; and its quality, at its first coming, is 
exactly what we want—purgative. The milk 
first secreted, called colostrum, differs con- 
siderably from the normal liquid. The fatty 
globules contained in it vary greatly in size, 
often being very large. ss te | , babies 
who are prevented by circumstances from taking 
a good draught of their mamma’s first milk, are 
treated, instead, with a nice little dose of castor- 
oil. With cows and other animals, the colostrum 
possesses similar properties. 

Moreover, our mother’s milk alters in quality 
as we advance in age, and ceases naturally when 
we ought to do without it as our main subsist- 
ence. We are created to be omnivorous ; that 
is, to replenish the earth, to till and subdue it— 
to have dominion over the fish of the sea, as 
well as over bird and beast. During the days 
of our strength and manhood, we are not to 
depend on milk alone. But that we may never 
be utterly deprived of this beneficent elixir, 
Providence has given us races of animals whose 
habits and structure peculiarly adapt them for 
the purpose. Sea, land, and air, provide us with 
aliment ; we consume fish, flesh, fruits, vege- 





tables, grain; but the ruminants only, with few 
exceptions, furnish milk for our daily use. 

Milk is remarkable as being ¢he characteristic 
of one grand division of animated creatures, at 
the head of which we, mankind, stand. The 
class Mammalia, the mammals, derives its name 
from “ mamma,” a teat. However differing in 
size, habit, form, and structure—from the tiny 
shrewmouse to the enormous elephant ; from the 
ape, who has four hands, to the horse, who has 
none ; from the human being, who walks erect, to 
the seal, who grovels on the sand, and crawls on 
the rock for want of having hind legs to walk 
with ; from the bat and the vampire who fly in the 
air, to the whale and the porpoise who float in the 
ocean—all agree in having teats, and in feeding 
their new-born young with milk. 

The offspring, therefore, of all mammals are 
truly parasitic on their parents during their 
early infancy. None of them can, like chicken 
just escaped from the shell, feed at once ex- 
clusively on the diet which is to sustain tiem as 
adults. Even those which, like the foal, walk 
and run soon after their birth, still do not graze 
for a certain period afterwards of various dura- 
tion, but are fed by sucking the udder only. 
Without milk (or some imitation of milk, in 
which itself enters in considerable proportion) 
they could not be kept alive. We all know the 
helpless condition of little puppies aud kittens. 
Blind, and scarcely capable of locomotion, they 
draw their sustenance and growth solely from 
the fountain of the mother. Rats and mice 
(and several other rodents) are still more 
rudimental and dependent when they first enter 
the world. The most so of all probably are the 
young of the marsupials, or pouch-bearing 
animals, the kangaroos and opossums, which 
are almost shapeless little lumps of flesh, with 
scarcely a feature distinguishable except their 
mouth, by means of which they hold on to the 
dam, and feed, much as a leech fast fixed to its 
prey—only without ever being satisfied, and 
quitting hold — until due development and 
strength are attained. A day-old kangaroo is 
as parasitic a creature as a tapeworm. 

A curious subject is opened up by the study 
of the means and the matters which fulfil the 
offices of milk in nourishing young organisms 
not belonging to the mammalia, whether amongst 
animals or vegetables. There is no room to 
enter upon it here ; but we may merely indicate 
the store of nutriment laid up in seeds, nuts, 
and grain, for the early support of the future 
plant; the absorption of the yolk in oviparous 
creatures, and the ready-digested food (in various 
stages of preparation, according to the time 
elapsed since hatching) with which many birds 
feed their callow young. In pursuing this 
inquiry, it will be found that God has taken 
the same precautions to ensure the early growth 
and subsequent increase of the humblest blade 
of grass, as of the noblest animal. We hesi- 
tate which to admire the more: the simplicity 
aud unity of the means employed, or the diversity 
and grandeur of the results obtained. If celestial 
phenomena fix our wonder by their perfect order 
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and precision, it is not less true that a careful 
examination of apparently the simplest works of 
creation will also reveal marvellous and unex- 
pected harmonies. 

Milk is a white, non-transparent, homo- 
geneous fluid, heavier than water, of agreeable 
and slightly sweetish flavour. If the milk betray 
imperfect liquidity, it is not healthy milk, nor of 
good quality. Its whiteness and non-trans- 
parency are owing to its constitution. Milk, 
in familiar terms, may be said to be composed of 
four main ingredients ; cream or butter, caseine 
or cheese, lactine or sugar of milk associated 
with other salts, and buttermilk or whey, 
which forms the watery portion of its substance. 
Seen under the microscope, it is found to be full 
of globules of various sizes, which swarm in good 
milk, are less abundant in poor milk, and are 
still more numerous and large in cream. The 
different appearances of good and of thin milk 
are not unlike the different aspects of a slice 
from a rich plum-pudding and a slice from an 
economical one. It is these globules—the plums 
and currants of the mixture—which give to 
milk both its colour and its opacity. The greater 
opaqueness of cream and the semi-transparency 
of skimmed milk, or milk that has been liberally 
watered, are a popular confirmation of the fact. 
To see the globules in milk and the difference of 
their size well, a high magnifying power (from 
five to six hundred - ter is desirable ; but 


they are perfectly and distinctly visible with a 
good instrument magnifying from two hundred 


to two hundred and fifty diameters. 

The watery portion of milk possesses no 
microscopic properties ; nor are we aware that 
there are microscopic means of distinguishing 
the milk of one class of animals from that of 
another, as there are of detecting different 
bloods—the blood of reptiles, for instance, from 
the blood of mammals. Each milk-globule con- 
sists of fatty matter or butter, and is enveloped 
in a thin coat of caseine, which prevents the 
globules from melting into each other. Ifa 
portion of a drop of milk be placed on a glass 
slide for microscopic observation, and the thin 
glass cover be rubbed to and fro with a certain 
degree of pressure, the cheesy coating will be 
ruptured, the globules of oil will run together, 
and shreds of the coats, like broken egg-shells, 
will be visible. If acetic acid be added to milk, 
the coats will be acted upon, and the confluence 
of the globules be also produced. The same 
effect occurs naturally in sour milk, causing the 
globuies to be larger and more irregular in form 
(frequently becoming elongated and united in 
twos, so as to bear some resemblance to young 
mushrooms) than they are in fresh milk. 

Milk affords an interesting subject of study, 
from its being the first aliment on which all 
have, or ought to have, fed. Any deficiency in 
its supply in infancy, is often felt through child- 
hood, youth, and even manhood. How can 
growing babes make gristle and bone, if they do 
not take in the proper materials to make them 
with? Pap and arrowroot may be as palatable, 
but they do not contain the same elements as 





milk. Milk suffices, alone and unaided, to main- 
tain and develop our bodily frame. A curious 
problem, therefore, presents itself at the outset ; 
namely, to trace, in the composition of milk, the 
composition of our bodily 4 ry 

One of the least known, but also one of the 
most indefatigable and conscientious authors who 
have added fresh facts to the natural history of 
milk, is the late M. Quevenne, who, in collabo- 
ration with M. Bourchardat, published, in 1857, 
an interesting work, Le Lait (Milk). During the 
nineteen years he spent at the Hépital de la 
Charité, there were very few days on which he 
did not make experiments to decide questions 
relating to the composition of milk. From this 
bland and apparently simple liquid, he extracted 
no less than thirty-two different kinds of sub- 
stances, including water. The union of ten of 
them constitutes butter. Four had been con- 
sidered as a single substance, known by the 
name of caseum, or pure cheese. Amongst the 
rest are lactine, sulphur, iodine, besides phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia, potash, iron, manga- 
nese, and soda. Who would guess that such a 
multitude of ingredients were to be found in a 
glass of milk ? 

Nevertheless, by carefully searching out mat- 
ters which enter it only in very small quantities, 
analysis promises still further discoveries. For 
in this liquid, be it remembered, we ought to 
find everything which exists in the human frame ; 
or at least everything which can give rise, by 
admirable transformations, to the multitudinous 
compounds of which the human frame is com- 
posed. 

Food serves the double purpose, first of main- 
taining vital heat in an animal, and, secondly, of 
increasing its growth by the addition of fresh 
substance to its various organs. In the latter 
office may be included the repairing of losses and 
injuries, as well as the accumulation of store 
of flesh and fat. Heat-giving aliments are burnt 
in the living human body, in such a way as to 
produce a temperature of 37}° centigrade, or 
99° and a fraction of Fahrenheit, which is conse- 
quently called “ blood heat.” The result of the 
combustion is water and carbonic acid, which 
escape by the lungs. Every adult person, in 
ordinary health, exhales more than two pounds 
of carbonic acid in four-and-twenty hours. The 
heat-giving aliments contained in good fresh 
milk are lactine and butter. 

Lactine is a white sugar, crackling, brittle, 
scentless, slightly sweet, which may be procured 
by the evaporation of skimmed milk. It is 
called very properly sugar of milk; and it is 
known that all sugars are not equally sweet to 
the taste. Thus, cane sugar is sweeter than 
beetroot sugar. It exists in eggs, and in the 
milk of some, probably of all, carnivorous ani- 
mals, with whom its quantity is increased by 
feeding them on bread. But what we know of 
their milk is mainly derived from the sow and 
the bitch ; for few people would ‘undertake the 
task of milking a tigress or a lioness. 

Cow’s milk contains five per cent of lactine; 
ass’s milk, six and a half; woman’s milk, seven 
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anda half immediately after confinement, and 
two and a half at the end of two years, but it 
then becomes richer in cream. In general, 
woman’s milk is extremely variable. The human 
infant is born naked; he therefore requires milk 
which abounds in heat-giving elements—and 
Providence supplies him with it. 

Butter, which may be called the soul of milk, 
is introduced into the blood by the process of 
digestion, and thereby serves the purpose for 
which it was intended,—namely, to keep us warm 
and comfortable. Butter produces considerably 
more heat than lactine. It is stored away in 
the magazines of our body both more easily than 
lactine, and in greater quantity. For these 
reasons, its digestion requires more exercise 
than the digestion of lactine does. 

The hue of butter varies according to season, 
being paler in winter. The succulent pasturage 
of early summer gives it a rich light-yellow tint, 
which is imitated in some rural districts by add- 
ing decoction of marigold flowers, or juice of 
carrots, to the cream ; in others, by infusion of 
turmeric. Butter becomes liquid, in the shape 
of oil, at a temperature of from 72° to 77° of 
Fahrenheit ; cold reduces it to a firm consistence, 
and even makes it hard. Hence, butter is 
popularly said to go mad twice a year: when it 
slips through your fingers and runs away, and 
when it is so stiff and stubborn that it refuses to 
spread beneath the knife. There are climates 
and seasons so hot that, in them, solid butter is 
an impossibility, except with the help of ice. 
Even in temperate climates, successful butter- 
making is an art of such nicety that the vulgar 
regard it as a mystery which is sometimes in- 
fluenced by other than mere natural causes. 
Cows and dairies are apt to be bewitched, to the 
mer? day. If butter won’t “come,” put the 
sey of the church door into the churn. Almost 
every pastoral locality has its own proper charm, 
believed to be of special efficacy, but often not 
better founded than the old notion that, in insect 
transformation, the head of the caterpillar be- 
comes the tail of the butterfly. 

Milk also furnishes caseum and albumen— 
cheese, and a substance resembling white of 
egg—as plastic aliments, supplies to assist our 
growth. They produce flesh, repair losses, and 
the growth of muscle, and are harder to use up 
than other matters. In cow’s milk, they figure 
for thirty-eight parts in a thousand; in ass’s, 
for twenty-one; and in woman’s, for fourteen 
only. Of inorganic elements, water is found in 
uniform quantity in those three milks. The 
salts—the materials daily employed in building 
up our frames—are found in the following pro- 
portions: seven in a thousand in cow’s, five in 
ass’s, and two only in woman’s milk. These 
proportions are in perfect harmony with the re- 
spective rapidity of growth in the respective 
young. The young of either quadruped grows 
much more rapidly than the baby. And there- 
fore—as nothing comes of nothing—it abso- 
lutely needs a different quality of milk. 

But the composition of the inorganic elements 
found in milk is as complex as their destined 





uses. Phosphates of lime and magnesia serve 
to solidify the bones. Phosphate of soda and 
potash, chloride of sodium (common ‘salt), and 
chloride of potash, enter into the composition of 
the blood. The latter salt is found in the 
muscles. Fluorate of lime hardens the teeth and 
bones. And finally, iron, in very small quantity, 
assists in forming the globules in blood. 

The quality of an animal’s milk varies during 
the act of milking. At the commencement of 
the operation it is bluish, and contains no 
cream; at the close, it is extremely rich in 
cream. Hence, the care taken by good dairy- 
women to milk their cows dry to the very last 
drop. The final py ary sometimes called “ the 
strippings,” are the best. Dr. Hassall confirmed 
the fact ‘by experiment, and added, that the great 
difference in the amount of cream contained in 
the first and last milk taken from the cow at 
one milking, appears to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on the supposition that the fatty matter 
in milk obeys the same laws of gravity in the 
udder of the cow that it obeys when set aside in 
an open vessel. 

This fact is not without its practical im- 
portance. It is common for invalids and others 
to procure their glass of milk direct from the 
cow. But in this way they seldom obtain their 
proper share of cream—which may be an ad- 
vautage in some cases, and a disadvantage in 
others. In many places, it is usual for cows to 
be milked in the presence of the purchasers. 
Although in this way the buyer succeeds in 
procuring it genuine, le does not always obtain 
the best milk. 

The adulteration of milk is one of the most 
noxious frauds that can be committed in sup- 
plying food for public consumption. True, it 
does not actually administer poison; but it 
strikes at the root of a nation’s health by en- 
feebling the young, pinching the underfed, and 
stinting the sustenance allowed to the sick and 
aged. It is like committing murder by pin- 
pricks. Where aliment is measured out to each 
mouth, as in innumerable public and private 
establishments, the daily subtraction of even a 
small proportion becomes, in the long run, a 
serious evil. It is starvation administered in 
small doses. A rich man’s child, living at home, 
may care little about the quality of his milk; 
but to workmen’s children, and even to schoo!- 
boys and schoolgirls, it becomes a matter of 
vital importance. For, to mention nothing else, 
the abstraction of the cream, by diminishing 
one source of animal heat, if long continued 
with children mainly fed on milk, causes them 
to flag, pine away, and die. 

The commonest and the easiest adulteration 
of milk is the removal of the cream and the 
addition of water—the substitution, in fact, of 
skimmed milk and water for pure milk as it 
issues fresh from the cow. The jocose title 
“sky-blue,” by which the falsified article is 
known, shows that, in England, the imposture 
is not regarded with extreme severity. In 
France, on the contrary, the adulteration of milk 
is punished with wholesome —some may think 
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excessive—rigour. We copy one out of several 
instances lying before us, textually from the offi- 
cial journal ofa French department. It occupies 
the most conspicuous place, and is in larger 
type than the rest of the page. 

“Tnsertion by authority of Justice. Extract 
from a Sentence pronounced the 29th of January, 
1864: 

“The person named Lequetts (Charles Con- 
stantin), aged thirty-three years, merchant milk- 
man, dwelling at Arras, has been condemned, by 
the said sentence, to eight days’ imprisonment 
and a fine of fifty francs, for having adulterated an 
alimentary article destined to be sold, by putting 
into his milk two-tenths of water. It has, 
moreover, been ordained that this sentence 
should be posted, by quotation, to the number 
of eleven copies, notably on the door of the 
—- house, and that it should also 

e inserted once, by quotation, in the journal 
Le Courrier du Pas-de-Calais, and that at his 
expense.” 

Note how strictly our neighbours adhere to 
their decimal system. They can’t say “one- 
fifth” of water, but “deux dixiémes.” The 
unkindest cut of all is the accusing poster on 
the culprit’s door. The fine might be paid; 
the prison might be entered as a temporary 
residence—everybody must board and lodge 
somewhere—but the ignominious paste and 
paper are enough to raise a blister on the door 
itself. 

Other like offences are visited by similar in- 
flictions. For example, another number of the 
same newspaper opens with: “The person 
named Levet, aged thirty-six years, egg-mer- 
| chant, born and dwelling at St. Amand, arron- 
| dissement d’Arras, has been condemned to 
eight days’ imprisonment for having offered 
for sale, in Arras market-place, eggs which 
| he knew to be rotten. It has, moreover, 
been ordained that this sentence should he 
posted to the number of twelve copies, notab] 

' upon the door of the house of the said Level, 
| and that it should, besides, be inserted in the 
| journal Le Courrier du Pas-de-Calais.” 

| The strictness of the French municipal autho- 
| rities respecting the quality of the milk brought 
in for sale, has given rise to curious scenes. . One 
small fortified town had to abstain from that 
| liquid for a whole day. It had been suspected, 
for some time past, that the milk from the 
country was not so good as it should be; so it 
was determined to try it, and make an example. 
One fine summer’s morning, the first-come milk 
was tested and condemned ; its vendors accord- 
|| ingly were booked for punishment. The legal 
| avengers, like spiders in the centre of their web, 
quietly awaited the entrance of fresh arrivals 
within the walls; but no milk-bearers came, 
human or asinine. The news had spread outside, 
like wildfire, causing a general rout of donkeys 
and milk-cans. ‘The officials therefore sallied 
forth to make a raid, intending to pounce upon 
their victims there and then. But they found 
the ground covered with pools of what should 
have been milk, while its guilty owners fled in 





all directions, barely saving their pots and pails. 
Next day, and for some time afterwards, the 
community was served with milk genuine as the 
cow had yielded it. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to become of 
the immense quantity of skimmed milk which 
remains in the hands of butter-makers? This: 
Its public sale (in that shape) should be utterly 
prohibited. Converted into cheese, or assimilated 
into pork, it becomes wholesome and saleable 
food. But as skimmed milk it should not be 
allowed to go beyond the producer’s homestead. 
There, it may do real good, by entering into the 
composition of broth and bread, and by helping 
to feed domestic animals and poultry. Curd, 
which it yields, is especially useful in rearing 
young chicken and turkey-poults. 

Three principal motives urge French legis- 
lators to insist on a supply of unadulterated 
milk. First, regard to the public health, which 
is intimately connected with such a supply. 
Secondly, agricultural interests ; the better milk 
is, the more will be consumed; the more there 
is consumed, the more cows will have to be kept, 
and the greater will be the resulting quantity of 
manure, which is the backbone and mainstay of 
agriculture. Finally, commercial morality is 
promoted by the refusal of justice to close its 
eyes to, or tolerate, the slightest mercantile 
fraud. It is the same principle which suggested 
the severity of the French Code against theft, 
burglary, highway robbery, swindling, breach of 
confidence, and the like. And it would be rash 
to deny that that severity produces excellent 
deterrent effects. ‘“ Not English,” objects the 
British bigot. So much the better, say we. 

A frequent cause of the adulteration of milk 
is the demand of the buyer for unreasonable 
cheapness. If the consumer insist on having, 
for a penny, a quantity of milk which is worth 
three-halfpence, and if one competitive milkman 
will supply the article required, other milkmen 
follow the example, and the quality of the milk 
is deteriorated. It would be much better 
economy to pay a better price for a better 
article. Consenting to be fed with diluted milk, 
is, in fact, the first step to living exclusively on 
the pure contents of the limpid stream. But 
one’s own bodily frame ought to be the very last 
subject for experiment in the art of reducing 
necessaries to their lowest figure. A man may 
try to bring his horse down to a straw per day, 
but it would be imprudent to carry out the 
system by confining his own nutriment to a daily 
nee of milk and water. Inshort, it is better to 

ave to > hana ag gag tailor’s, butcher’s, 


man’s bill, than an apothecary’s or 
an undertaker’s. 

Oa the other hand, some few milk-sellers may 
be tempted by their own greediness to make 


even a mil 


undue profits. They may do so for a time, but 
will find themselves mistaken in the end, 
Honesty, in all things, is the very best policy. 
The persevering sale of genuine milk will alone 
secure and retain good customers. But milk 
varies in its composition naturally; in which 
case, the fraud is imaginary. It also occurs 
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less frequently than is imagined. Even the 
variations may be imaginary. The proportion of 
water contained in milk can be ascertained. 

For the means of detecting the adulteration 
of milk, the reader is referred to Hassall’s 
Adulteration Detected, in English, and Bouchar- 
dat’s Lait, in French. The easiest test is its 
specific gravity, which in genuine cow’s milk has 
an average of about 1.030 (water being 1.000). 
It is frequently several degrees lower, but it 
seldom exceeds 1.031. The variation in the 
specific gravity of milk is caused by correspond- 
ing variations in the quantity of cream or butter 

resent. The butter of milk being so much 
fichter than water, the greater the proportion of 
butter, the lighter, of course, isthe milk. Pure 
milk, therefore, not deprived of its cream, has a 
less specific density than skimmed milk, the differ- 
ence being caused by the lightness of the cream. 

Many people imagine that fiour, chalk, starch, 
and the brains of calves or sheep, are intermixed 
with skimmed milk to imitate the absent cream. 
Such unpleasant suppositions are happily un- 
founded in the majority of instances. Dr. 
Hassall never met with those substances in milk ; 
although Professor Queckett had in his possession 
drawings made from samples of adulterated milk, 
showing the presence of both starch and cerebral 
matter. A dishonest practice, sometimes re- 
sorted to, is to remove part or the whole of the 
cream, and mixing the skimmed milk with a por- 
tion of fresh milk, to sell the mixture as pure 
whole milk. It is rare that anything else is 
added than water and bi-carbonate of soda, pro- 
fessedly to make the milk keep. Carbonate of 
magnesia is also employed to make cream keep. 
The worst specimen examined by Dr. Hassall 
contained fifty per cent, or one-half water. In 
the Jura, and other parts of Switzerland, Gruyére 
cheese is made in partnership. Each partner 
contributes new milk, and the produce is manu- 
factured in common; which explains the magni- 
tude of those cart-wheel cheeses. No skimmed 
or watered milk ever shows itself there, An 
adulterator would be banished and disgraced for 
ever. Such examples are of extremest rarity. 

But milk is a liquid whose constitution 
quickly changes naturally, of itself, and without 
any adulteration. It is sensible to the action of 
the air, and especially of acids, such as vinegar 
and lemon-juice. Mixed with the latter, it 
curdles instantly. Rennet affects it ina similar 
way. The curd so obtained is pressed into 
cheese. Rennet is made from the gastric 
juice of animals, but more particularly from 
that found in the maws or stomachs of sucking 
calves fed entirely upon milk. These maws 
are preserved by salting. If the maw be good, 
a bit no bigger than a sixpence, put into a tea- 
cupful of water with a little salt, twelve hours 
before it is wanted, will suffice to curdle eigh- 
teen or twenty gallons of milk. The quality of 
the cheese depends greatly upon the rennet ; and 
almost every celebrated cheese-making district 
has its own receipt for preserving and employing 
| the maw. Artichoke flowers also curdle milk. 
| Milk, left in repose, spontaneously separates 
| 





into two portions. The cream rises to the top, 
and the blue milk remains below. By keeping, 
milk turns sour, because its sugar is transformed 
into lactic acid. It then curdles. Cow’s milk 
undergoes the lactie fermentation. Under cer- 
tain conditions (not always easy to attain) mare’s 
milk undergoes the alcoholic fermentation. It 
then becomes koumi, a favourite Russian beve- 
rage. The skin formed on the surface of boiling 
milk is not cream, but a mixture of coagulated 
albumen and cheese; the sediment remaining at 
the bottom, is not, as is often supposed, flour 
which has been added, but cheesy matter. To 
keep milk from turning, a few drops of liquid 
ammonia would be better than the bi-carbonate 
of soda usually employed by dairymaids. 

Railways have been very influential in securing 
to large populations a daily supply of good milk. 
Before their existence, the graziers round Paris 
transformed their cows into milk-machines. Not 
contented with the normal quantity of seven or 
eight quarts per day ; by feeding their cows with 
salted fodder and giving them flour and water 
instead of green food, and by keeping them con- 
stantly confined in the stable, they contrived 
to extract from fifteen to twenty quarts a day 
for a couple of years. The milk was rich 
in lactine; but the cows became consumptive. 
At the least draught of cold air, pneumonia 
declared itself, and a dairyman’s whole stock 
might be dead in twenty-four hours. As an 
excess of refinement and ingenuity, cows have 
been milked by machinery; but, before pro- 
nouncing on the merits of the system, we should 
like to hear the cows’ report. 

The French have a useful comprehensive word, 
“Jaitage,” to express everything which is made 
of milk. Thus: The Dutch drive a great trade 
in laitage; the food of the Swiss consists mainly 
of laitage—which makes some of them look as 
if their flesh were cheese, and would turn to 
Welsh rabbit, if toasted. Tastes differ in re- 
spect to laitage; which is said to favour the 
increase of intestinal worms, if too predominant 
in the diet, and taken without salt. The old 
rules for a course of milk diet, when to leave 
off, and when to go on, are surfeiting even to 
read. The canny Scotch shepherd who, having 
to drive a flock of ewes to London, lived exclu- 
sively on their milk, to save his board wages, 
must have had enough of it by the time he 
reached the metropolis. Ewe’s milk has been 
in high and ancient repute with many tribes. 
It was used for the manufacture of cheese, many 
centuries before there is any record of this 
article of sustenance being made from the milk 
of the cow. The famous French Roquefort cheese 
is made of ewe’s milk. Some people prefer sour 
milk to fresh. The Irishman delights to wash 


down his potatoes with buttermilk—perhaps 
though, because he can get nothing else. 
Mare’s milk is more pleasant than cow’s milk 


to Tartar palates. The Arabs drink camel’s 
milk, either alone or mixed with rice and flour; 
their butter is made of goat’s or sheep’s milk, 
which latter, although excelling the milk of the 
cow in the quantity of butter yielded, yet that 
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butter is inferior in quality, is less solid, has an 
oily taste, and soon becomes rancid—which is a 
recommendation to many consumers. It is 
made by putting it into a goat-skin, tied to one 
of the tent-poles, and for one or two hours 
moved constantly backwards and forwards, fur- 
nishing pleasant amusement for the womankind. 
The Bedouins eat butter to excess. Whoever 
can afford it, swallows a large cupful of butter 
every morning before breakfast, and snuffs up as 
much as he can into his nostrils, while his whole 
food swims in butter. The Icelanders prefer, 
for fish sauce, high-flavoured butter twenty 
years old. They eat “skyr,” or curd, with 
biscuits, and drink a sort of buttermilk entitled 
“ blanda.” 


ORIENTAL SUPERSTITIONS. 





Tue Orientals attribute to supernatural 
agency everything for which their ingenuity can- 
not account. They believe that evil spirits plot 
by day in hidden places, but come forth at mght 
to give effect to their mischievous devices. They 
are most awake when mortals sleep, and have 
many mysterious ways of making their presence 
known. They have their institutions and their 
hierarchies, their treaties of peace and their war- 
like outbreaks. Some are more malignant, some 
more powerful, than others. Some may be con- 
ciliated by secret services, and may be safely 
trusted when their good will has been secured. 
Others are wholly malicious, and any show of 
kindness, they exhibit only to betray and sacri- 
fice those who listen to their suggestions. 
Some ,are supposed to bring messages from 
the dead, to be acquainted with secrets hid- 
den from mortal ken, and to be entrusted 
with the revelation of events about to happen. 
Many are seryed by subordinate spirits, upon 
whom they confer certain limited attributes, 
and charge with special missions to man. Half 
the legendary narratives with which the people 
are amused by the professional story-tellers are 
connected with the spiritual world. All Oriental 
languages are imbued with a mythic phraseology. 
It forms a part of their proverbial expressions, 
characterises their poetry, and is cemented' with 
the whole social machinery. Among us, notions 
of spirits are vague and shadowy. . In the East, 


everybody is a believer ; many profess to have, 
seen supernatural beings; not one has failed to’ 


hear of their existence and their presence. 
Traditions are distinctly interblended with au- 
thentic history, and miraculous interferences are 
held to be ho exceptions to the laws of Provi- 
dence—they are ¢he law. 

The country of the blacks (ancient Ethiopia) 
has its northern frotitier at the first cataract, 
and the somewhat scattered town of Deir pre- 
sents a singular eontrast to the appearance of 
the Egyptian towns, in which the Mahomedan 
Fellaheen and the Christian Copts predominate, 
and it is only now and then that any number of 
woolly-headed negroes are seen. The Nubian 
race 1s among the most civilised and the most 





teachable of the Africans, and a Nubian captain 
will often be found commanding dahabeehs and 
other vessels on the Nile, and holding in obedi- 
ence and subjection a crew of the long-haired 
people, whether the colour of their skin be light 
or dark brown. They consider themselves, as 
a nation, far superior to the labouring classes _ 
on the banks of the Nile. Clot Bey, who was 
at the head of the medical schools in Egypt, 
told me that he had once to perform an opera- 
tion on a Nubian negro by the amputation of 
his leg. The man displayed an extraordinary 
self-possession, and did. not even utter a groan 
while under the surgical knife. “You are in- 
deed a brave fellow,” said the Bey, after the 
limb was removed; and the Nubian quietly but 
proudly replied, “Did you think I was no better 
than a fellah ?” 

Besides the virtue of exoreisms exhibited by 
repeating a sentence from the Koran, the Nubians 
believe that they can escape from the power of the - 
Afrits by crossing a running stream. An Afrit, 
they say, cannot follow a human being over a 
rill or ariver. Hence, if either can be reached, 
they find an undoubted protection from the visi- 
tations of the Giant Spirit. Heathens, Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Christians, all, whenever able, 
have recourse to these means of safety, and en- 
deavour, as soon as possible, to place a water 
barrier between themselves and the Afrit enemy. 
But the Nile, above all other waters, is deemed a 
secure defence. Not the love of the Jews for 
the Jordan, of the Indians for the Ganges, is 
stronger than that of the Egyptians for their 
own ancient and honoured river. Once in my 
travels, when I had given a few paras to a 
we woman for holding my horse, she expressed 
ier gratitude in these words; “ May Allah bless 
thee, as he blessed the source of the Nile!” 

The manuscript of a French traveller which 
I have seen gives a glowing account of the 
erudition, the public and private virtues, of 
the then prime minister of the famous Ali 
Pasha of Yanina, Mahomet Effendi, and of 
his son, Wehib Effendi. Mahomet was a master 
of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Greek, and 
Albanian languages ; learned in geometry, alge- 
bra, geography, and history. He had, more- 
over, though a very zealous Mussulman, studied 
the religious questions which separate the Ori- 
ental from the Occidental churches, and was also 
a poet and a philosopher, and, best of all, a just 
aud a popular functionary, of whom it might be 
said, a rare eulogium in the Ottoman Empire, 
that he has never abused his authority. ere 
are not many modern Turks who have acquired 
a literary reputation among their countrymen. 
Mahomet Effendi is among the few of whom both 
priests and people speak with pride. » Even the 
Greeks, who seldom allow that any good can 
come out of Islam, make an exception in his 
favour, for he is accessible to the giaours, 
and distributes his bounties with a liberal 
and impartial hand. I, says our narrator, 
have been admitted to his cabinet, I have 
enjoyed his society, full of wit and wisdom. 
His presence inspires respect, all the more 
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because he is surrounded by none of that 
ostentatious and costly display with which 
Oriental men of rank ordinarily seek to dazzle 
and to impose reverence. ‘The retinue of him- 
self and his son consists of twelve men-servants, 
of whom one only is a slave. His harem is 
confined to five or six females, who are treated 
with a kindness seldom witnessed in the Levant. 
His whole stud has but two, though those are 
singularly beautiful horses. I know of no 
palace in the East where what is glittering and 
sumptuous is made so subservient to what is 
am comfortable and commodious. His table, 
though on great occasions worthy of his cnor- 
mous wealth, and loaded with expensive luxu- 
ries, is ordinarily simple. The library is almost 
unique. It consjsts of two thousand eight 
hundred volumes, whose value must not be 
rated by an European estimate, as all the works 
are in manuscript. Very many of them are 
rare and costly, and, taken one with another, 
are worth two hundred piastres. each. Inde- 
endently of these he has a large collection of 
books in French, English, and German. All 
his leisure hours are devoted to study, and he 
is, with good reason, considered the most learned 
His son is 
scarcely less deserving. He follows close upon 
his father’s footsteps; has devoted himself spe- 
cially to the study of the positive sciences, par- 
ticulark to chemistry, mechanics, and hydrau- 
lies. He is altogether above the common pre- 
judices of the a. He occupies a leading 
position, and stands high in favour at the court 
of the Vizier Ali Pasha. ; 
Wehib Effendi related to me that one of his 
relations, named Achmet Aga, whose house is 
only a few steps from his father’s hotel, had a 
wife who had inspired a Djin with a passion 
which led to his exercising over her an irresis- 
tible influence. This poor woman, both young 
and pretty, as is usually the case when such con- 
nexions are formed, entirely lost her health and 
spirits. Her husband was obliged to have her 
imprisoned in a room of which the windows 
were walled up, preserving only a small light, 
that opened upon the corridor of the harem, and 
this, although too small to admit of the passage 
of a man’s body, was protected with two strong 
bars of iron. The door of this chamber was 
locked and barricaded outside, and no person was 
permitted to enter, the woman being in a state 
of excitement which rendered it dangerous to 
approach her. The husband and his brother con- 
stituted themselves the keepers of this recluse, 
who was shut up for a period of eight years. 
Notwithstanding this isolation, at the end of 
about three years and a half the unfortunate 
creature gave birth to a shapeless monster. 
Seized with fear at the sight of this pheno- 
menon, the husband fled from the house, and 
made known to Mahomet Effendi the cause of 
his flight, but he dared not ask the minister to 
visit the apartment, and personally to inquire 
into the circumstances, on account of the 
Mahomedan law, which forbids any man, except 
the husband and the nearest relations, to look 
upon an undressed and unveiled woman, and 





Mahomet Effendi being but a cousin, was a 
degree too far removed. He urgently exhorted 
the husband not to forsake his unfortunate wife, 
who would be in danger of dying of starvation if 
he discontinued his care of her. Achmet Aga fol- 
lowed his advice, and at the end of three days the 
horrible object to which his wife had given birth 
was nowhere to be found. The unhappy idiot 
never appeared for a moment to have cared about 
it, and she acted precisely as though no living 
creature had ever been in the room with her. 

At length, after eight years of seclusion, her 
husband was much astonished when she one 
day said to him that the Djin, who had exercised 
so powerful a sway over her, had restored to 
her both liberty and reason. Achmet Effendi 
hastened to gratify her wishes. She then washed 
and purified herself, put on her garments, and 
left her prison. She lived for some years after- 
wards, in the perfect enjoyment of her senses, 
and died much capatiel - her husband, onl 
nineteen months since. (The MS. is dated 26t 
June, 1817.) She could never give any account 
of the phenomenon which she had brought into 
the world, and was indeed in perfect ignorance 
with respect to the events that had occurred at 
this period of her malady, being extremely asto- 
— when asked by her husband to relate 
them. 

During the period of the incarceration of this 
luckless woman, Webib Effendi and other rela- 
tions and friends frequently passed an evening 
with her husband, in the hopes of administering 
some consolation by distracting his mind from 
painful thoughts, and more than once they had 
unequivocal proofs of the presence of Djins in 
the house. Among other anecdotes related to 
me by Wehib Effendi, in confirmation of this 
view, I will give the following: 

One evening, Wehib Effendi, accompanied by 
his uncle, the late Omar Effendi (with whom 
also I was acquainted), went to the residence of 
Achmet Aga. They had been conversing for 
about half an hour, when suddenly a bunch of 
keys, hung on a nail by the side of the chimney- 
piece, vaulted, apparently without assistance, 
from their usual position towards the middle of 
the room, and taking a bound upwards, sent 
forth from the ceiling so fearful a clang, that it 
might have been supposed some person was 
shaking them violently together. Wehib Effendi 
and his uncle were both alarmed, but the master 
of the house reassured them by telling them 
that, though similar events occurred in_ his 
dwelling most days, no one had ever suffered 
any injury in consequence. The rattling of the 
keys lasted about a quarter of an hour, after 
which the bunch returned to accommodate it- 
self to the situation it had previously occupied. 

Examples of the truth of the science called 
Ilionoscopy, vulgarly Platti, or Influence of the 
Shoulder of Mutton bone: 

1, The principal person among the Greek in- 
habitants of Livadia, Signor Yanski Stamos 
Logothetti, a straightforward man, and devoid 
of prejudice, with a highly instructed and cul- 
tivated mind, related to me, on the 13th of 


August, 1816, that one day a tenant farmer of | 
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his came to him to settle accounts. The dinner- 
hour having arrived, the visitor sat down to 
table with Signor Logothetti, and, it being 
much the custom to serve roast mutton in 
Turkey, there was a joint of it on the table. 
The countryman uttered a cry of surprise and 
terror while handling the shoulder-bone of the 
meat. The host inquired the cause of his alarm 
(for it is well known in Turkey that many per- 
sons, more especially villagers and highway 
robbers, are oa informed on this subject), but 
the tenant waived a reply, and obstinately refused 
to satisfy the curiosity of Signor Logothetti. 

A very short time after this interview the son 
of this gentleman became suddenly ill, and died 
at the end of two days. The servants then told 
the afflicted father that this was the death 
which his tenant had foreseen when examining 
the bone of the shoulder of mutton, and that he 
had confided the result of jis observations to 
them after dinner, giving them at the same time 
strict injunctions not to anticipate the sorrow 
which their master was about to experience by 
mentioning the subject to him. 

One of my best friends formerly served from 
his earliest youth in the military marine, and 
has in many hardly-contested combats covered 
himself with laurels. This estimable man is 
Captain Marcellese. He was born at Bonifaccio, 
in Corsica: he is brave beyond contradiction, 
sagacious and untrammelled by prejudice, well 
informed, full of probity and virtue, and so ex- 
tremely sensitive where a point of honour is con- 
cerned, that he might well be considered in- 
capable of telling a lie. At Prevesa, on the 
16th of June, 1816, the following incident was 
related to me by this gentleman : 

When a young man, Captain Marcellese went 
one day with some of his friends to hunt in the 
neighbourhood of St. Bonifaccio. At the foot 
of a mountain they rested for a while, and par- 
took of refreshment. A peasant who carried 
their provisions for them had a shoulder of 
mutton allotted to.him as his portion, and im- 
mediately cried out while examining the bone, 
saying that there was a treasure buried on the 
summit of the mountain) The whole company 
laughed at him; but he was so persistent in 
demanding assistance for searching the spot, 
that at length a few volunteered to make the 
ascent with him. Arrived at the top, they 
actually found a rather large sum of money in 
gold, which amply repaid them for the fatigue 
they had endured in searching for it. 

N.B. This science of the shoulder of mutton 
is very well known in Turkey, and I had heard 
so many incontestable, striking, and interesting 
exemplifications of its truth, that I had a great 
desire to be taught its mysteries. On the 22nd of 
June, 1817, I obtained a tolerable insight into the 
subject at the small cost of a single shoulder of 
mutton. I took care to write down what I 
learnt, and to add to the document two draw- 
ings of the bone, which were numbered, so as to 
ae with the instruction I had received. 

A Jew who practised medicine in Widin, a 


town of European Turkey, related to me during 
my residence there, the following circumstance 





which occurred in his house, and with which all 
the inhabitants of Widin were well acquainted. 

This man, not having any children, had re- 
cently taken into his house the brother of his 
wife, a boy of eight or nine years of age. . It 
happened one day that his wife was in the 
kitchen near the fire making pastry, and a cat 
which they had possessed A some time was 
lying at her side; the brother of this woman 
entered the kitchen holding a stick in his hand, 
and with it he gave a sharp blow to the cat, 
which, notwithstanding the flame and smoke, 
took refuge in the chimney and altogether dis- 
appeared. The husband having returned for 
dinner, observed that his wife set apart portions 
of each dish separately; having inquired for 
whom they were intended, she replied that they 
were for the female stranger. “ What female 
stranger?” asked the husband, and was told 
it was for “the stranger who lodges in the 
upper chamber.” At length, after much ques- 
tioning and answering, the husband came to the 
conclusion that his wife had lost her senses, and 
he employed, but without success, the remedies 
that he thought likely to cure her. He caused ex- 
orcisins to be posited! by the Khakham (Rabbi) of 
Widin, and also by several Mahomedans, but it 
wasallinvain. At length, at the end of twenty- 
two months, during which he had patiently 
awaited the result, he resolved to obtain a 
divorce and to take another wife. While this 
matter was pending, there arrived in the town a 
Turk, who, having heard this affair mentioned, 
offered from kindness of heart to cure this wo- 
man without charge, and the husband, who 
wished for nothing so muchas to see the health 
restored of his wife, whom he had always ten- 
derly loved, consented to have this last experi- 
ment tried. The Turk, after much ceremony 
with his Tesbih (rosary), wrote a brief note, 
which he fastened with a silk thread to a female 
white pigeon, and placed the bird in the middle 
of the room, where, at the expiration of a minute, 
it died. Then he ordered the mad woman to 
tell “ the stranger” to leave her alone, or that 
otherwise he would kill her in the same manner 
that he had killed the dove, and that she ought 
to return to the place from whence she had 
come. The patient obeyed him, and all at once, 
after fulfilling his orders, she heaved a profound 
sigh, and looked around with an air of astonish- 
ment; then, assured that “the stranger” had 
departed by breaking through a pane of glass 
in the window of the upper room, she be- 
came comforted, and felt herself inwardly 
changed. The truth of the window being 
broken was confirmed, and the wife from that 
moment enjoyed all her intellectual faculties as 
before her deprivation, nor has she ever given 
any sign of mental aberration for more than 
seven years. I saw her in the month of April, 
1814. 

There is now (February, 1818) living in 
Yanina a respectable Turk named [saak Bey. 
He is from thirty-six to forty years of age, a 
very courageous and sensible man, and by those 
who best know him generally esteemed. When 
about seventeen, he happened one day to visit 
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one of his father’s estates, where he amused 
himself with watching the oxen treading out 
the corn, a patriarchal custom which still pre- 
vails in Turkey, as the flail is but little used. 
When the work was concluded, he entered within 
the circle which had been trodden by the animals 
in their rounds; in a moment he observed stand- 
ing by his side a young girl about the same age 
as himself, of extraordimary attractions, and 
very richly dressed. Under the impression that 
the lady must be the daughter of one of the 
neighbouring landed proprietors, he was ex- 
tremely astonished at seeing her unveiled and 
not wearing the accustomed outer garment, and 
with the usual want of gallantry of Orientals 
towards the fair sex, he said to her rather 
roughly, “ Haidé!” which means, “ Begone with 
you!” But the beautiful creature, in tender and 
supplicating accents, confessed that she was 
dying with a passion for him which she could 
not overcome, and assuring him that she was 
visible to him alone, explained that she did not 
belong to the race of Adam, but that she was a 
Peri. He replied in such few words as his 
timidity allowed him to utter, but she shortly 
afterwards came to take up her abode with him, 
and a liaison was formed which lasted eleven 
years, during which time she did not permit him 
to marry any woman of mortal race. At the 
end of that period, when hunting one day in the 
environs of Yanina, his beloved (who had passed 
the previous night with him) appeared on the 
banks of a rivulet, and told him that she was 
about to set out on a warlike expedition, and 
that if by the end of four days she did not 
revisit him, it would be a sign that she had 
been killed, in which case she had no objection 
to his forming new engagements. ‘To his great 
sorrow that short period passed away without his 
seeing her; he waited many months, and at 
length married the lady who 1s his present wife, 
but his Peri never reappeared. 

This affair is well known in the town of 
Yanina, for Isaak Bey had himself mentioned 
his connexion with the Peri, and also related to 
the friends who were hunting with him what 
had taken place on the borders of the stream, 
where they noticed him as if in conversation 
with some one. 





COACHING. 





Nero doubtless thought himself a smart 
young fellow, a fast man of the Roman type, 
when he drove through the streets of his capital 
in his decemjugis, or chariot drawn by ten horses. 
It was not, however, a comfortable affair after 
all. Those chariots must have been shaking, 
jolting, rumbling, inelastic, bone-tormenting 
vehicles ; for they had no springs whatever. The 
chariots which Pharaoh lost in the Red Sea, and 
those which Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
alike used, had the body or platform so con- 
nected with the framework of the wheels, that 
every shock received by the wheels was trans- 
mitted to it; and the charioteer could only bear 
these shoeks by standing, and making the best he 





could of the elasticity of his feet. Some of the 
vehicles were strong, to override the enemy in 
battle ; some were elegant, with an arehed cover- 
ing decked with costly trappings ; but easy to the 
drivers or occupants they could not have been. 
Not untilthe makers devised springs, could any 
such vehicles be pleasant to ride in. Thin laths 
of wood, as we all know, are very elastic, if not 
very strong, while resting horizontally on two 
supports at the ends ; and many forms of vehicle 
have derived a certain degree of comfort from 
being placed on such wooden springs. Another 


/ arrangement is to pass strong straps or thongs 


underneath the body of the vehicle, and fasten 
them at the ends to standards raised upon the 
carriage to which the wheels are attached. 
Much later and much more efficacious was 
the adoption of steel springs, in which a per- 
fectly elastic substance, disposed in various ways, 
gives to the body of the wihtiie a luxurious ease 
of movement. When four wheels began to be used 
instead of two, the vehicles were very difficult to 
turn, because the front pair would not and could 
not move except in harmony with the hind pair ; 
but by degrees the ingenious plan of locking was 
adopted, which enables the front pair to turn 
round independently on a vertical axis, and to 
accommodate the vehicle generally to the curves 
and windings of the road. 

Beckmann and a host of other learned pundits 
have dived into musty old records to discover 
when and where these various improvements 
were invented or first adopted. If they have 
not fully succeeded in their search, they 
have, at any rate, collected a curious amount of 
gossip. In the feudal days men were, or pro- 
fessed to be, scornful of riding in carriages, 
deeming such a mode of travelling too effeminate; 
but great ladies, after indulging in the luxury, 
taught their husbands to do likewise. The queen 
of Charles of Anjou towards the close of the 
thirteenth century entered Naples in a caretta, 
resplendent in velvet and gold; but what kind 
of vehicle this caretta was, is not clearly told. 
Chariot, charat, charotte, chariette, caretta, car, 
chare, chair, carriage—all are supposed to have 
been derived from some one word, modified in 
different ways and in different countries. Frois- 
sart speaks of charettes used by the English in 
the days of Edward the Third. There are many 
reasons for thinking that these vehicles, how- 
ever gorgeous they may occasionally have been, 
would have wofully failed to realise modern 
ideas of comfort; for, even if supplied with 
leathern springs, they rocked to and fro when 
driven at anything beyond a walking pace, and 
tumbled the riders about in rather sea-sick 
fashion. As to the first coach, closed in on all 
sides, there have been almost as many claimants 
to the honour of inventing it, as there were 
cities which claimed to be the birthplace of 
Homer. The palm, however, seems to be due to 
Hungary, which possessed a kotzee, or cotzse, in 
the fifteenth century, sent as a present from the 
King of Hungary to the Queen of Bohemia. 
About the year fourteen hundred and seventy, 
the Emperor Frederick the Third came to 
Frankfort in a covered coach ; the novelty was 
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commented on at the time, because it enabled 
his imperial Majesty to brave a shower of rain 
without needing lacqueys to hold a canopy or 
covering over his head. In the next following 
century, Germany, with its army of princes and 
electors, was especially rich in dazzling gilded 
coaches. France was not so fortunate; Henri 
Quatre had only one coach; and one day he 
wrote, “I cannot come to you to-day, because 
my wife is using my coach.” 

There is a wordy war as to the first coach, 
properly so called, seenin England. Stow says 
that Walter Rippon made a coach for the Ear! of 
Rutland, in fifteen ’fifty-five, being the first ever 
seen in this country; and that nine years after- 
wards, he made the first “ bollow turning coach” 
(whatever that may mean) for Queen Mary, 
“with pillars and arches.” Another account 
states that the first coach in England was brought 
over from the Netherlands by William Boonen, 
in the seventh year of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Possibly Boonen was the first importer, but 
Rippon the first English maker, One of Rippon’s 
coaches had “a chariot throne with four 
pillars behind, to bear a crown imperial on the 
top, and before two low pillars, whereon stood 
a lion and a dragon, the supporters of the arms 
of England.” ‘This coach hed no coach-box for 
the driver ; and indeed such an appendage seems 
to have been of more recent introduction. 
About this time the French coaches had a 
canopy supported by ornamental pillars, and 
stuff or leather movable curtains all round. A 
curious record is in existence of the cost of a 
dashing turn-out in Elizabeth’s time. In 
the household book of the Kytson family, dated 
fifteen ’seventy-three, there is a sum of 34/. 14s. 
set down for a “coche and furniture;” Qs. 6d. 
for painting the family arms upon it; and 
1l/. 19s. 9d. for horses to draw it. The 
English ambassador to Scotland, two years 
before the close of the century, astonished the 
gude folk of Edinburgh by bringing his coach 
with him. Five years later, when James the 
Sixth of Scotland became James the First of 
England, he rode on horseback from the 
northern capital to the southern; but his queen 
“came to Sanct Geill’s Kirk, well convoyit 
with coches, herself and the prince in her awin 
coche, guhilk came with her out of Denmarke, 
and the English gentlewemen in the rest of 
the coches.” While King Jamie was on the 
English throne, Taylor the Water Poet heartily 
abused all street vehicles, inasmuch as they 
lessened his trade—that of a waterman. He 
characterised the coach as “a close hypo- 
crite; for it hath a cover for knavery, and 
curtains to vaile and shadow any wickedness. 
Besides, like a perpetual cheater, it wears two 
bootes, and no spurs; sometimes having two 
pair of legs to one boote, and oftentimes (against 
nature) it makes faire ladies weare the boote ; 
and if you note, they are carried back to back, 
like people surprised by pyrats, to be tyed in 
that miserable manner, and thrown overboard 
into the sea. Moreover, it makes people imitate 
sea-crabs, in being drawn sideways as they are 
when they sit in the boot of the coach ; and it is 


‘a dangerous kind of carriage for the Common- 
‘wealth, if it be considered.” This allusion to 
| persons sitting back to back, and others sitting 
| sideways, points to modes of construction not 
| much adopted in later years. arly in Charles 
the First’s reign there was a satirical account 
|of a battle between the sedan and the coach, 
| with a beer cart as umpire ; each trying to prove 
that the other was not well adapted to the streets 
of London. The umpire’s decision is worthy of 
all note: “Coach and sedan, you both shall 
remove and ever give way to beer cart, wherever 
you shall meet him either in city or country, 
as your ancient and elder brother” —wihich he 
unquestionably was. About the middle of the 
same century, the Empress of Germany had a 
glass-panelled coach, through which she and her 
subjects could see each other ; it was called the 
“imperial glass coach.” Germany could pro- 
duce such a vehicle better in those days than 
England, owing to the greater development of its 
glass manufacture. Peter the Great’s carriage, 
about the time of our George the First, was a 
close coach, made of deal stained black, with 
four wheels, and windows of mica or tale. 

How tlie construction of pleasure carriages 
improved during the last century, as exhibited 
in the “state,” “dress,” “town,” and “ family” 
carriages of royalty and nobility, it is not here 
to tell; nor of the later advancements which 
have rendered English carriages the best in the 
world. The progeny is a numerous one, blessed 
with names derived from all sorts of etymo- 
logical sources. Of these the Great Exhibition 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-one contained 
about a hundred and forty specimens of con- 
structive skill in the form of coaches and 
other road vehicles; and the jury who reported 
on them remarked on the entire absence of 
those old symbols of luxury—family travelling 
carriages. They were surprised at the defi- 
ciency, but they regarded it “‘as accounted for 
in a great measure ‘by the demand for carriages 
of this description having been so materiall 
diminished by the general introduction of rail 
ways.” The jury praised the coachmakers 
for the strength rather than the tasteful design 
of the exhibited carriages. Comparing,” the 
said, “the state of the art of carriage-build- 
ing in former not very distant times with that 
of the present, we consider the principles 
of building in many respects greatly improved, 
and particularly with reference to lightness and 
a due regard to strength, which is evident in 
carriages of British make, and especially dis- 
played in those contributed by the United 
States.” But: “We regret to remark, under 
the head of elegance of design, that ye find in 
the exhibition of carriages a great deficiency. 
While we admit, therefore, that there has been 
considerable progress in the principles of carriage- 
building, we are of opinion that the style has 
been injured by injudicious innovation.” 

Eleven years later, when the International 
Exhibition called for another series of Jury 
Reports, the coachmakers came in for their 
share of comment. If the cab-owners would 





attend to what the jury said on this occasion 
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it would be more pleasant for all of us: “ As 
regards its street-cabs, London is worse sup- 
plied than many European cities (with the 


exception of a few clean and well turned-| ag 


out Hansoms), and far worse than most of 
the English provincial towns. There is no 
necessity to vary the size and build of such 
vehicles, as they exist here in only two types— 
the ‘Hansom’ as an open-air, the ‘four- 
wheeler’ as the close one. They might be pro- 
duced in great numbers by machinery ; all the 
parts might be duplicates one of another; the 
wheels, axles, springs, bodies, seats, &c., might 
be made of one size and gauge, to interchange ; 
the rapidity of manufacture, facility of repair, 
and aed economy of production, would ap- 
pear to be advantageous to all parties. Those 
of the public who cannot afford to keep carriages 
of their own; might be carried in vehicles that 
should be, at least, clean, safe, and comfortable. 
With very little care in machinery, they (the 
cabs) might be brought into use without that 
very pungent smell of the stable which is pro- 
bably disagreeable to every one except the owner 
and the genuine London cabman. For many 
years the public omnibuses in Paris have been 
made on this plan; the various parts are made 
alike, and to interchange. The facility and 
rapidity of repair in such cases is more advan- 
tageous than may at first sight appear; seeing 
that every day the vehicle remains under repair 
is a loss to its owner, whose profit depends on 
its being at work and earning money.” 

A tiny exhibition, just now occupying a 
few paragraphs in the newspapers, has grown 
out of the larger international displays. As 
thus: At Paris, ten years ago, the English 
coachmakers, thrown into each others’ company 
as exhibitors, came to know each other in ways 
apart from mere rivalry in business; and they 
formed a “ Master Coach-builders’ Benevolent 
Association,” which has done much good among 
those who can’t turn the wheel of fortune 
exactly in the proper way. Then the workmen 
took up the idea, and founded an “ Operative 
Coachmakers’ Benevolent Institution.” Then, 
knowing that the arts of design have a good 
deal to do with the beauty of a coach, the 
masters and the higher grade of workmen gave 
their support to a Coach-builders’ Art Journal, 
in which photographs as well as hand-drawings 
are brought to the aid of the coach-designer. 
It was at the last annual dinner (we must have 
annual dinners in England) of the Operative 
Coachmakers’ Association, when employers and 
employed were assembled at the same board, 
that the question was mooted—“ Shall we liave 
an exhibition?” The ornamental painters, and 
grainers, ind marblers, under the old designa- 
tion of painter-stainers, had set the example in 
two or three successive years, by holding an 
exhibition of their craft at Painter-Stainers’ 
Hall: and there seemed no reason why an ana- 
logous attempt should not be made by the 
coachmakers. There has been for two centuries 
a “ Worshipful Company of Coach and Harness- 
makers,” with a hall in Noble-street, Cheap- 
side; but this is one of the old City companies 





which have, now-a-days, very little to do with 
the crafts to which they nominally belong. The 
company did not start this exhibition, but it 
reed to lend its hall, and to give prizes to the 
exhibitors; and the leading coachmakers offered 
other prizes, and so did the Society of Arts : in- 
somuch that there seemed no reason to doubt 
that the idea could be carried out. 

And it has been carried out. On the first of 
February in the present year the “Operative 
Coachmakers’ Industrial Exhibition” opened, for 
the display of drawings, designs, plans, models, 
and specimens of actual work in alt the branches 
of coach-making. Exhibitors were tempted to 
do their best by prizes offered for heraldic and 
ornamental chasing, electro - plated chasing, 
working drawings for private and public vehicles, 
stuffed and quilted carriage cushions, under car- 
riages for elliptic springs, pads and bridles, 
carriage dash-irons, carriage lamps, coach door 
handles, hard and soft-solder plating, panel 
painting, heraldic painting, sham caning, 
&c. This sham caning is so curious an affair, 
that we may as well say ina few words what it 
means. It is a manufacture of wood panels to 
imitate interlaced basket-work. The invention 
oe ye in France, where it was due to a retired 
soldier of the First Empire, named Fert. He not 
only made large quantities for the French coach- 
builders, but for some time exported a consider- 
able quantity to England. By improved processes 
it is now made in England more accurately, and 
in a greater variety of patterns, than in France. 
It is much used to give a light appearance to 
small carriages, principally for country use. It 
forms a neat and durable substitute for the real 
wicker-work formerly used, which became rapidly 
deteriorated by mud and moisture. 

The exhibition in Noble-street was exactly 
what we might have expected it to be—an il- 
lustration of the handicrafts concerned in the 
building of a coach or other vehicle. There 
was thus a unity of purpose about it, not pos- 
sible in the miscellaneous exhibitions springing 
up all around us. The coach-body makers sent 
models and drawings and specimens of all sorts 
of carriages, especially landaus, which seemed 
to be in high favour; and one of them sent a 
model of a “ hospital carriage, to be drawn by 
hand, to go through any ordinary door, and to 
stand in the hall of the hospital ready for use ;” 
while another specimen was “ a hospital carriage 
to be crawn by a horse, for longer journeys, or 
for use in bad cases, to avoid jolting as much as 
possible.” The under-carriage makers showed 
and told us all about axles, carriage springs, 
pole and box, swingle-trees, &c. The coach 
painters exhibited many specimens of panel 
painting, sham cane-work, striping, and spoke 
painting. One of them sent a panel which had 
been cut out from a shelf or workshop door 
where the painters had been wont to rub their 
brushes alter using; when the surface was 
lowered, levelled, and polished, the play of 
colours and the intricacy of curls and waves was 
extremely curious—oz/y curious as yet, but 
possibly suggestive to an ingenious workman of 


something practically useful, ‘The herald paint- 
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| ers sent resplendent specimens of those lions 
and unicorns, knights and barbarians, which 
they are supposed to know so much about, but 
which are so mysterious to other people. The 
trimmers did their duty in the forms of silk 
curtains, lace fronts, quilted morocco cushions, 
spring cushions, hammercloths, and glories for 
coach roofs. The leather and harness makers 
exhibited tugs and hames, pads and bridles. 
The coach metal-workers had plenty to do, for 
there is a large amount of beading and orna- 
mental metal work, in silver plating and other 
metals, in and around a well-built private car- 
riage. And then other persons sent a multitude 
of objects, more or less illustrative of the main 
object in view. The workmen of the Brighton 
Company’s railway carriage works sent very good 
models of the three classes of carriage on that 
line; and the authorities at Euston-square sent 
models of those post-office railway carriages, or 
travelling post-offices, which are peculiarly a 
type of the go-ahead age in which we live. Bat 
the visitors would have liked to see the inside of 
these model carriages, with model clerks sorting 
model letters and putting them into model bags. 
Then there was a model of the Queen’s state 
coach, that sumptuous affair which cost eight 

thousand pounds some time in the last century. 
|| The committee of the exhibition threw out a 
| useful hint to the Worshipful Company of 
Coachmakers, respecting the desirability of 
“ establishing a collection of ancient models and 


' drawings of carriages, to be preserved as memo- 


rials of past times, together with the names of 
those who made them; forming an interesting 
illustration of our domestic history, in connexion 
with the art of coachmaking. Possessors of 
such articles would doubtless cheerfully contri- 
bute to such an object.” And if the Company 
would also form itself into a Benevolent Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of Third-class Rail- 
way Carriages, it would call down blessings on its 
venerable head from those who do not exactly 
see why, as coals are carried for a halfpenny a ton 
per mile, free born Britons should be charged 
(weight for weight) thirty times as much, for 
riding in dirty boxes or in open pens. The 
Operative Coachmakers could not, perhaps, de- 
velop this reform; but we thank them for their 
interesting little exhibition nevertheless. 





KATE. 

“Wat has become of the Mahons ?” said 
Jammie Tulloch to me, about seven or eight 
months after his return from India, as he sat in 
my chambers one fine spring morning. Jammie 
was my first cousin once removed, at least so 
his grandmother, my aunt, once explained, and 
the Mahons stood in the same relationship 
tome, on the other side of the house, and 
always, by the way, seemed to stand much nearer. 

“Old Mahon was very hospitable and kind, 
when I went to Dublin, let me see, seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, it must be,” continued 
Tulloch. “I nearly lived in his house. What 
pretty children he had.” 


“Well, he has come to grief since that time,” 
I returned. “His wife died, so did the eldest 
boy; the second one is away somewhere in 
Australia; Mahon himself is here in London 
with the two girls, and a good deal reduced in 
circumstances, I am sorry to say.” 

“The deuce he is,” said Jammie, his strong 
jaw drooping with sudden regret and disappro- 

ation. He could sympathise with sorrow or 
mental suffering honestly enough, but there 
was moral guilt in pecuniary troubles which 
grated on his perceptions in some mysterious 
way. 

“Ts he very hard up ?” he asked. 

“Not that I know of,” I replied, cautiously. 
“ They seem to get on quietly, but comfortably. 
I often see them, and they were asking about 
you last Sunday.” 

“Ts he doing anything?” asked Tulloch. 
* Likely to come round ?” 

“Well, he works with a lawyer at West- 
minster, but he is not likely to make a fortune 
again ; he is at the wrong side of sixty for that.” 

* Why, I thought he was as safe as the bank! 
He lived in such style—horses, carriages, and 
such a house! But I suppose he has some- 
thing comfortable left ?” 

“Thopeso. But you will come and see them ?” 

“Who,I? Certainly. They are not in what 
you call distressed circumstances? Because that 
is painful, and does not answer, eh?” said 
Tulloch, with a shade more than ordinary of 
Scotch in his tones, as was his habit when asking 
a question anxiously. 

“Oh no, not at all; you will see nothing to 
distress your feelings; but you need not come, 
you know.” 

“ But [certainly shallcome. I don’t forget old 
times, my boy, and Mahon was uncommonly 
kind to me when I was a raw youngster !” 

“How are you off for time? Shall we go to- 

9» 

“Yes, I have nothing particular till three. 
I don’t care if I do. What are the lassies like ?” 

“ As pretty girls as you would see in a day’s 
march; up to fun, and fresh as roses.” 

Tulloch’s eyes sparkled. He was an ardent 
admirer of beauty, and had seen very little fresh- 
ness in the sixteen or seventeen years during 
which he had been indigo planting, and shipping, 
and importing, and otherwise scraping together 
the forty or fifty thousand pounds which men 
said he lad invested —_ fore he set him- 
self to enjoy life, and live like a gentleman. 
| “It is some way off, by Kensington, but we 
will soon rattle down ina Hansom.” Which we 
jaccordingly did. (I paid for it.) 

Mahon and his daughters lodged in an old- 
fashioned roomy house on the sunny side of the 
road. The door was opened by an indiscriminate 
grubby sort of a bundle, known as “ Matilda” 
by the lodgers, and the “ gurl” by the missis ; 
however, the room into which we were shown 
obliterated that bad impression. It was a 
| large three-windowed apartment, with a faded 
/earpet and faded furniture; but the muslin 
| curtains were full and fresh, there were some 


| pretty worked cushions about, and one or two 
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baskets of bright flowers—besides a stand of 
plants in the centre window. 

The eldest girl, Kate, was writing at a small 
table covered with papers near the fireplace. 
Ellie, the youngest, was diligently at work 
"ged a number of gloves which lay before 

er. 

I went in first. “I have brought you a new 
cousin forty-five times removed, though bodily 
present.” 

Kate, whose back was towards us, sprang up, 
and came forward with that unspeakable wel- 
come in eye, lip, and cheek, which no mere word 
can ever say. She was emphatically a woman, 
somewhere about twenty-three or twenty-four, 
with a tall rich figure, full of splendid outlines, 
so easy, so flowing, sinking down into chairs 
with careless complete repose, and rising up 
into tall stateliness, for which her crouching 
attitudes did not prepare you. With masses of 
chesnut brown hair, bright and clean, but, alas! 
not tidy, tumbling into her ink and over her 
paper, and thrust every now and then behind 
a tiny ear, showing the round white throat that 
looked as if its tint resulted from a diet of 
cream and almonds, and under the wide brow 
‘ those dark grey eyes, with their long black 
lashes and infinite variety of expression! O 
Kate, Kate, I was a fool then. O Kate, Kate, 
I am a fool still! 

Ellie was some six years younger ; a slender, 
fair-haired, deer-like creature; saucy, and fear- 
less with the daring of utter innocence; the 
confidence of one who had never known a wound. 

Both girls had the same grey eyes, but in 
Kate’s there was at times au intensity of ex- 

ression, as though the soul was looking inward ; 
Goth had mouths somewhat wider than the rule 
of beauty admits, the same brilliant teeth, that 
helped to give such radiance to the smile, but 
round Kate’s lip a tender pensiveness hung 
always, though it could laugh right merrily, and 
smile right scornfully. “Who is it, Uncle 
Harry?” said Kate, giving me her slight hand, 
while Ellie familiarly hugged my arm, and 
Tulloch stood transfixed by Kate’s eyes. 

* Ah!” she said, “It must be Jammie Tul- 
loch. I think I remember his face.” 

The delighted Scot, albeit not a man of many 
words, managed to say that “He could remember 
her, though—though she was ”? he paused, 

* Rather better looking than she promised to 
be ?”” put in Ellie. 

Tulloch coloured, and we sat down. 

“ How is your father ?” asked our Caledonian 
relative. 

“Quite well,” returned Kate. ‘“ He is out,” 
she added, addressing me; “he is gone to Mr. 
Timbs. He had a note this morning to say he 
had more work for him.” 

* Ah, yes,” I interrupted, for I did not want 
them to be over-candid before Jammie. “ Your 
father’s experience must be of great value to 
Mr. Timbs.” 

“I wish he thought so,” said Ellie, laughing. 

You. have been a long time away from all 
your friends,” said Kate to Tulloch. ‘“ How 
glad you must be to come back ?” 





“Yes? it is as well to rest awhile; but I am 
thinking of joining a concern in the city. It 
does not do to let one’s money lie idle, and not 
to make the most of it.” 

“Idle,” cried Ellie, “ certainly not. 
yourself diligently.” 

*T did not make it for that,” returned Tul- 
loch. 

“ What did you make it for ?” 

“Do not mind her, Mr. Tulloch,” said Kate, 
smiling ; “she is a saucy girl.” 

‘And what have you been doing with your- 
selves since Sunday last?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing particular. Kate has been 
working at that crabbed manuscript till her 
eyes must ache, and we have been to hear the 
band in Kensington Gardens. I saw Miss Gold- 
frap there. She is really wonderfully pretty for 
such a rich girl. She was with my little girl’s 
mamma, so I pointed her out to Kate.” 

Ellie gave lessons in music to some juveniles 
at a great house in the neighbourhood, where 
she was an especial favourite, being like a con- 
centrated gleam of sunshine. 

“Ts that the daughter of Goldfrap, Grimes, 
and Co.?” asked Jammie, rather eagerly. 

*T do not know about the Co.,” said Kate, 
laughing, “but the lady’s father had a great 
house in the city, and she has a large fortune.” 

‘And so you remember me, Miss Mahon?” 
asked Tulloch, who had a certain amount of 
restless vanity, arising from a doubtful estimate 
of himself. 

“Yes,” returned Kate. “That is, hearing 
your name, I know why your face is familiar to 
me.” 

“*T was very anxious to see you, very,” said 
Tulloch, “as Longmore here will teli you, 
very anxious, indeed.” And the conversation 
flowed on easily in an exchange of questions 
and compliments—these last somewhat clumsily 
offered by Tulloch to Kate, with whom he seemed 
suddenly and violently enamoured. I wondered 
she took them so kindly, though I confess there 
was a tone of rough sincerity about him. 

“ Let us all go and walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens,” he exclaimed at last. “It is a beautiful 
day, and the young ladies have not been out.” 

“ Ah, no,” returned Kate, “I have a task to 
finish, and must accomplish it. No such plea- 
sant expedition for me.” 

“ And I have not time,” said I, gloomily; “I 
have an appointment at four.” 

“Well; I suppose you go to the Crystal 
Palace sometimes ?” said Tulloch. ‘“ Let us go 
down next Monday, Longmore, and myself, and 

ou two.” 

“ Delightful!” cried Ellie. ‘Only we must 
take papa, and go on Saturday. Monday is 
too much crowded.” 

“Yes, Saturday, if you like it better; but not 
this Saturday, I am engaged to dinner.” 

“ Very well, the next,” said Kate. “Papa 
shall write to you, Uncle Harry. But we shall 
see you before; mind you don’t stay away again 
such a long time.” 

* All Tulloch’s fault, my dear girls. He has 
been sight-seeing with such pertinacity that 
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nothing short of Aberdeen granite could stand 
the wear and tear.” 

“ What a charming girl !” exclaimed Tulloch, 
as soon as we were in the street. “I never saw 
such eyes, such hair, such a figure! And the 
young one is a fairy. Really you did not say 
enough for them.” 

“Take care, man. Kate is hard to please, 
so do not lose your heart, and think you have a 
safe game.” ; 

“Game! Why, don’t you think she is far 
too sensible not to know the value of a com- 
fortable home, and enough to keep her? How- 
ever, they seem pretty comfortable. I suppose 
old Mahon has a trifle to leave them—not much 
—but still a trifle ” 

“T know very little of his affairs,’ I was 
beginning, when my companion suddenly hailed 
an omnibus. 

“ May as well go that way, as we are not in 
a hurry.” 

I assented. And as we rode along meditated 
on the little there was to know of poor Mahon’s 
affairs. 

He got occasional work in the office of a well- 
known and eccentric solicitor; and Kate, who 
had a genius for languages, obtained frequent 
employment in translating French and German, 
while Ellie had music pupils. So, among 
them, they kept the wolf from the door, and 
enjoyed life amazingly. 

But Kate was the providence of the family. 
If this rich Scotchman were to take a fancy to 
her, would it not be well for all parties? For 
that iron-jawed bright-eyed man, yes. But for 
her, though the ease and security of her material 
life would be secured, I shuddered at the idea 
of such profanation. I could see that, to him, 
she would be so much fair flesh; eyes, teeth, 
lips, hair, up to the market value, he was 
disposed to put upon her; but the proud tender 
spirit, the pure frank heart with its wealth of 
love, the bright joyous nature, the keen in- 
telligence, what would these be to him who only 
wanted a beautiful echo ? 

Next morning the following note was put into 
my hand : 


“ Dear Longmore,—I was very sorry to miss 
you and Jammie Tulloch to-day. The girls tell 
me he has turned out afine young man. Bring 
him over to dinner on Thursday ; aleg of mutton 
at six, and a hearty welcome. Tell him I 
suppose he can do without finery, for an old 
friend. You will be glad to hear that I have a 
good long job with Timbs; shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, if I play my cards well, that he takes me 
on permanently, say as manager. Anyhow, I 
see the tide’s turning. The girls send their love, 
the darlings! Luck ought to come, if it was only 
for their sakes. Yours always sincerely, 

* ConneLius Manon.” 


I lost no time in communicating this invitation 
to Tulloch, who was highly pleased to accept it, 
and we agreed to go together the following day. 

I saw immediately on entering that my 
Hibernian relative had imbibed a large draught 


Poona 





of hope’s elixir; there was a certain uprearing 
of the head, a sparkle in his bright blue eye, a 
curl of suppressed fun and good humour about 
his mobile mouth, which bespoke magnificent 
schemes. Poor Mahon! is plans were 
generally on the inverted pyramid system ; from 
a pin’s point of a base, what a spreading super- 
structure he could raise. Nature is a bene- 
ficent compensator. Mahon had little of this 
world’s goods, but then fancy aud temperament 
supplied him with true riches. 

Tulloch could count on hard cash for every 
well-considered project his practical imagination 
suffered him to indulge, but beyond, were no 
pleasant’ wanderings, no heart warming anticipa- 
tions for him. 

While these thoughts came unsought, the 
object of them was bestowing the heartiest of 
welcomes on Jammie Tulloch. He had sprung 
with the agility of youth from his easy-chair, his 
slight tall figure almost as upright as of yore, 
his fine aquiline face beaming with the light of 
the child-like heart within. 

“ Delighted to see you, Tulloch, my boy!’ he 
exclaimed. “ Faith, you are a fine-looking 
fellow. I always said you’d fill out, and there 
was room for it. Lord! what a bag of bones you 
were! Here’s little Ellie, she was only an infant 
when you saw her, but Kate says she remembers 
you. And now you are come home for good, 
what do you intend todo? Go into parliament ?” 

This, laughing heartily, Tulloch disclaimed; ‘ 
and after some general talk, Mahon cried, 

“ Ring the bell, Ellie darling, here’s Tulloch 
ready to pick the bones of the chair he’s sitting 
on with the hunger.” 

The bell was answered by a promising jingle, 
and dinner appeared. 

There was a round plump leg of mutton, 
delicately browned, and a piece of creamy white 
crimped cod, with rich oyster-sauce, and there 
was veal cutlets with forcemeat, and there was 
a delightful fondu, and there was a goosberry 
tart with cream, and there was a nice little 
dessert of oranges and grapes. 

The viands were irreproachable, and if the at- 
tendance were reproachable, there was an honest 
jollity about the whole thing that was charming. 
The jumping up for bread, the hunting m 
improbable corners for the corkscrew, the indis- 
criminate opening of beer bottles by every one 
in turn, the benevolent striving to save Matilda 
from additional runs up and down stairs, gave 
a cheerful pic-nic aspect to the entertain- 
ment. Then the joyous hospitality of our host! 
How he beamed upon us from behind the leg 
of mutton, and praised it, and said what a 
bargain it was (indeed this was the case with 
everything at table), aud dropped unexpected 
tit-bits and spoonfuls of gravy on the plates 
within reach, and made surprising “long arms” 
to those that were not, and pressed us to drink 
the beer and the sherry, and apologised for not 
having port, but that little miser Kate would 
not let him have any, “ tho’, faith, he was the 
first of his name that ever was without a bottle 
of the best; not that you are a miser, mee 
darling, but prudent, and here’s your health, my 
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jewil!” Is it not all written in the records of 
pleasant imprudence? It was a treat to dine 
with Mahon. You felt that every morsel you 
swallowed invigorated your host. Alas! that 
the unalloyed gold of such a nature is so unfit 
for general circulation, that the sandstone which 
can be so readily and gracefully moulded, will 
not stand the wear and tear like the granite! 

Tulloch was loud and emphatic in his praises of 
Kate’s prudence. His deep-set dark eyes dwelt 
upon her with such undisguised admiration that 
she coloured, and evidently strove to avoid them. 

After the cloth was removed, a jug of deli- 
ciously iced cold whisky-punch was produced : 
—the manufacture of Ellie, who declared the 
weather too warm and spring-like to permit hot 
water and the inevitable fumes. 

It was a pleasant dinner; even I, though 
generally his Mentor, and always warning my 
facile cousin against unnecessary expense, was 
carried away by the fun, the irreaiatible enjoy- 
ment of Mahon, in the exercise of unwonted 
hospitality, the genial glow which seemed to 

ervade all things. And Kate looked divinely 

andsome in a white muslin and blue ribbons, 
while her sisterly confidence in me was charm- 
ing, though I confess Tulloch’s admiration filled 
me with a vague dread. 

The young ladies retired to some invisible 
withdrawing-room, and then we talked business 
and politics, and then Mahon confided to us his 
plan for taking possession of Timbs’s business, 
and creating out of it a great Irish correspond- 
ing and agency office, with an appointment of 
aoe pene poe solicitor for the kingdom of Ire- 
and, and even condescending to do English 
bills as well. 

Tulloch listened with a slight contraction of 
the eyes, and then he confided in turn how he 
intended to buy a house and furnish it, and that 
he thought he might spend two thousand pounds 
a year, and that, if Mr. Mahon thought he saw 
his way clearly to making a good thing of the 
business of which he spoke, he (Tulloch) would 
not mind investing a couple of thousands to 
— the scheme, provided there was no 
risk, 

“ Risk! my dear fellow,” cried Mahon, his 
eyes sparkling; “it’s as certain as you are 
lifting that glass of punch to your head. Such 
an opening! Old Timbs is a clever fellow, but 
no enterprise, sir. He feels it. It was only 
the day before yesterday he said to me, ‘ Mahon,’ 
says he, ‘you’re a clever fellow. How is it 
you’ve come down in the world? ‘Faith I 
never could tell,’ says I. ‘ Luck was against 
me somehow, though I was an enterprising 
fellow.’ ‘Ah! says he; ‘enterprising! Just 
so. J never was enterprising. Now, I sup- 
pose if I took you as a partner you would make 
my business spin prettily ? So you see the old 
chap has some thoughts of it. I am not given 
to fancy things, you know, but it looks like it ; 
and if our friend Tulloch here was inclined to 
advance the capital $i 
_ “Shall we call the girls back ?” said I, hastily 
juterrupting the conversation at this dangerous 
point. 





Then the multifarious bottles and glasses, &c. 
&ec., were cleared away, and Kate yr | ut all 
things in order, and placed a basket of flowers 
once more in the centre of the table, and then 
the cottage piano was opened, and the girls sang 
simple old duets and sweet ballads, until Tulloch 
was in raptures, while I played a hit at back- 
gammon with Mahon, wal so the hour for part- 
ing came too soon. 

“T am quite vexed I have to go to this big 
dinner on Saturday,” said Tulloch. ‘I should 
like to go to the Crystal Palace with you. Why 
will you not come on Monday ?” 

Oh, it is too crowded and too disagreeable,” 
said Ellie. “Saturday is the day.” 

“T shall see you before,” returned Tulloch, 
“and settle where we shall meet. I suppose 
Victoria station will be the best for us all?” 

“No, no! We will not go down by train,” 
said Kate. “It is such a business getting 
away. ‘The last time we went, Uncle Harry 
treated us to an open carriage, and the drive 
was delightful.” 

“Oh,” returned Tulloch, with a slight change 
of countenance, “ very well.” 

Our adieux over, we strolled along, cigar in 
mouth. 

*T fancy you live rather fast, Longmore,” 
said Tulloch, gloomily. 

“TI? Far from it. I am as careful a fellow as 
ever lived. Why, Kate Mahon calls me a screw, 
and I am always preaching prudence to her 
father.” 

“ Well, he seems prudent enough—at least his 
daughteris. What a wife that girl would make! 
ll get her to choose some of my furniture.” 


The next time I saw Tulloch he was in a 
thoughtful mood. 

“We had a great spread at the Mortimers’. 
Such a lot of dishes and wines! Why, a dinner 
like that must cost a fortune.” 

“Yes; I dare say it does. Yet I'll wager a 
round sum you enjoyed our little scramble at 
the Mahons’ much better.” 

**T believe you!” said Tulloch, emphatically. 
“Why, I eat twice as much there; but—I met 
Miss Goldfrap. Indeed, I took her down to 
dinner. She is a fine girl—a tall fair easy- 
looking creature: and, Longmore, she has 
thirty thousand! There is a catch!” 

* Why don’t you go in and win thirty thou- 
sand?” I returned, carelessly. 

“Well, I dare say I could, if I liked; but, 
somehow, I cannot help fancying Kate Mahon. 
I was always a fool about a pretty face. Come 
now, you are in all the secrets. What tin will 
the old fellow leave her ?” 

“ An old coffee-pot probably, not a jot more.” 

* What, do you mean to say those girls are 
unprovided for ?”” 

“Yes; utterly.” 

“ What an infernal shame !” was the energetic 
reply. ‘‘ What a reckless old scamp that Mahon 
must be,” he continued, with some heat, as 
though personally injured. “I declare I would 
not have accepted his invitation to dinner if I 
had known all this !” 
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Tulloch now got into a sort of easy way of 
dropping in at the Mahons’ and taking a cup of 
tea; and it was wonderful, considering the dis- 
tance between Regent-street where he lodged, 
and Kensington, how often he contrived to pass 
his eyenings at Number Thirty-five, Sheffield- 
row. I know, whenever I could snatch an hour 
or two to pass there, I always found him in- 
stalled—generally close to Kate—while he and 
Ellie rallied each other, and I was usually 
handed over for a hit at backgammon to the papa. 

I confess I was annoyed. Could Kate care 
for this man, whose whole exterior was a 
complete though unintentional deception? He 
had sound health, capital digestion, and a 
certain surface sensitiveness which laid him 
peculiarly open to the delight of pleasing. 

Then the superiority of his pecuniary position 
gave him a delicious sense of pre-eminence over 
those who used to patronise him, mixed with 
the extreme attraction Mahon’s lovely daughters 
naturally offered: while they, inexperienced and 
full of all generous-heartedness, gave him credit 
for the truth of sympathy, which led him to 
desert his gayer friends for that humble house. 

And Kate used even to look with admira- 
tion at the tall stately form and bold black 
eyes of the stalwart Scot, at least I thought 
so! while she was insultingly familiar with me. 
Why had I let her glide into that half-sisterly 
half-filial tone of intercourse? Yet, was it not 
betterso? Iwas not, to usea favourite phrase, 
“in a position to marry,” and how could I dream 
of dragging my sweet cousin into even deeper 
troubles than she had already to contend with ? 

It happened that we both (Tulloch and myself) 
met one Saturday evening, about three weeks 
after the little dinner above described, at Shef- 
field-row, and, to our surprise, Kate was absent. 

“Where is Kate?” was our unanimous ex- 
clamation. 

* Gone to dine with Timbs; no less,” returned 
the father, laughing heartily. ‘ You know, he 
is educating her; he thinks she hasn’t been 

roperly developed, so he sends her books. 
Vhat’s the last she has been reading, Ellie dear ? 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers? More 
power to him. And then, when the old fellow 
thinks she has sufficiently ‘ marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested it,’ he sends for her, and the 
divil a thing have they for dinner, beyond the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, but two 
chops. Oh, Lord! To think of scraping up a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, spending your youth and 
manhood putting it together, to dine on a chop 
every day in a room without a carpet, when you 
are on the shady side of sixty! Faith, my Katie 
is the only glimpse of comfort the old sinner has, 
so he sends for her now and again, to teach her 
how to live. Heaven help him !” added Mahon, 
laughing genially out of his superior heart- 
wisdom. “As if she couldn’t teach a dozen like 
him, if they were not too old to learn!” 

“But,” said Tulloch, a little bewildered by 
the train of ideas this speech suggested, “ Mr. 
Timbs is a man of high standing in his way, 
| a man of substantial wealth.” ‘Tuiloch spoke 
in the tone of genuine respect with which he 





always mentioned money, and as though he were 
somewhat scandalised by Mahon’s half-contemp- 
tuous mention. “I am told his name on a 
direction would float any company.” 

“May be so; he ought to have some- 
thing, for it’s a poor life to be always rolled up 
like a mummy in parchment.” 

Kate came in before we left. She looked a 
little weary. 

Tulloch became, almost imperceptibly, less 
impressed about her than formerly. He seemed 
awakened to the fact that the kindly Bohemian- 
ism of the party did not suit his substantial posi- 
tion. 

Our Crystal Palace expedition had somehow 
never come off. In truth, Tulloch hated to 
spend his own money, but, to do him justice, he 
was equally careful of other people’s; and, I 
know not if it were tact or forgetfulness, but 
the girls had dropped the subject. 

On the evening in question, Kate observed 
that she did not think the renowned Timbs was 
well, or in his usual spirits. ‘“ Poor old man,” 
she added, “TI feel sorry for him.” 

Tulloch seemed uneasy at this. How was it 
that persons earning their daily bread with un- 
certamty shovld look down upon and compas- 
sionate a millionnaire like Ti mbs ? 

Then Kate sat down to the piano, and sang 
us some Scotch and Irish ballads with simple 
pathos, and in just the rich sweet voice you 
might expect from her. 

We returned in an omnibus that night as usual, 
and before we had proceeded half way, a little 
elderly pale foreign-looking woman, who sat upon 
the opposite side from-us, suddenly discovered 
that she had lost her purse ; she was respectabl 
dressed, in well-preserved but faded black, and it 
was pitiable to see the fierce trembling anxiety 
with which she shook herself and disturbed every 
one, and appealed to the conductor. 

“Mais bon Dieu! I had it when I got in at 
Hammersmith.” A frantic plunge into her 
pocket. “Ah! ciel! would these gentlemen 
be good enough to move ?” 

I rose, so did Tulloch, but grumblingly. “I 
suppose she thinks we picked her pocket,” he 
muttered. 

“ Hush !” said I, for the poor soul, seeing that 
it was indeed gone, sank down on the seat and 
covered her face, with such sincere and genuine 
emotion, that I could not but feel touched. 

* But I have not money to pay my fare,” 
she exclaimed, removing her hands from her 
face, which looked ghastly. 

Though at the risk of being considered a 
muff, and feeling considerably ashamed of my- 
self, I said, “‘ Do not let that distress you; I 
shall be very happy to pay it; I hope you 
not lose much.” 

“No, not much, yet all to me! 
sir; you do me a great service.” 

She got out somewhere in Piccadilly, and I 
very readily bestowed the required sixpence on 
the conductor. 

* Well, you are green for a Londoner!” said 
Tulloch, with a sneer, as we stood in the street. 
“T never saw a more regular ‘ do.’” 
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“T do not agree with you,” I returned, rather 
warmly ; “at any rate, ifa ‘do,’ not a very ex- 
pensive one.” 

“ Sixpence is sixpence,” said Tulloch, “ and 
if she had had anything in her purse she would 
have taken better care of it.” 

“ Well, I don’t begrudge my sixpence. Good 
night.” 

We, that is Kate andI, went the next day 
but one after this to hear the band play in Ken- 
sington Gardens. There was the usual crowd ; 
however, we managed to get a seat, and were 
lazily amused watching the motley mass of 
colour and variety of countenance, while many 
an eye was turned admiringly on my beautiful 
companion. Suddenly I exclaimed, “ Why, 
there’s Tulloch, and a very pretty girl with him !” 

“Where ?” cried Kate, eagerly. I pointed 
him out, and, as I looked in her speaking face, 
could not help fancying her countenance. 
changed, and her colour paled. 

The lady beside whom Tulloch walked was 
above middle height, and plump, not to say fat. 
She had a fair round rod te is face, and a 
pair of baby blue eyes; a contented smile sat 
upon her countenance, and she looked the very 
picture of material ease and comfort. She was 
richly and becomingly dressed, evidently by a 
good artiste, and her whole appearance was 
in perfect accordance with the requirements of 
eonventionality. 

Tulloch seemed to pay assiduous court to her, 
and the lady seemed well pleased. 

“ Don’t you know who it is ?” said Kate. 

“No.” 

“ Why, it is Miss Goldfrap, the heiress.” 

“Ts it indeed ?” 

We watched them take several turns; they 
were evidently accompanied by a large and bril- 
liant party; as they passed us for the third 
or fourth time Tulloch’s eye caught Kate’s; he 
looked a little confused, and merely bowed his 
recognition. 

Kate smiled (a bitter smile). 

“Jammie Tulloch is on his good behaviour 
to-day,” she said; “he must not acknowledge 
his country cousins.” 

I laughed somewhat uneasily, for I felt un- 
speakably vexed. Here had this fellow been 
indulging in the cordial delight of those friendly 
evenings with poor old Mahon and his daugh- 
ters, and doing his best to persuade Kate he 
was in love with her, and now, at the first glimpse 
of a richer prize, he was off. It was too bad! 
And Kate—I could not make her out; could 
she care for him? It was hard tosay. The 
most unattractive man at other times acquires a 
wonderful interest in the eyes of a woman who 
believes he loves her! 

“Tt is time to go home, Harry,” said Kate; 
“and will you come in and have tea and ‘sum- 
mat’ with it, as our landlady says. Papa will 
be home about seven, and you do not mind 
roughing it with us ?” 

“No, certainly not; and I have a book here 
for Ellie, which I want to talk to her about. 
By the way, how does your education get on 
with Timbs ?” 





“Oh, very well indeed; he is very good to 
me in his queer way, and has been ever since I 
went to him so boldly—with no introduction be- 
yond his having been papa’s London correspon- 
dent long ago—and saleia him to give my father 
work. How wonderfully we have got on since 
we came here, and what a friend you have been, 
dear cousin!” She pressed my arm so ten- 
derly to her side, looking up into my face. Oh! 
what a tender look of gratitude! What pain and 
pleasure it gave me! She loved me ; but only 
as a useful old friend. 

As we passed through the less frequented 
part of the Gardens, we met Tulloch returning 
alone. He greeted Kate with rather forced 
cordiality, and said he was coming to look for 
her. She received him kindly enough, and we 
strolled on together. As we approached the 
further gate near Kensington Gore, a lady in 
rusty black came in from one of the side-walks, 
and went slowly along in front of us. It was 
a small unfashionable figure; and yet the gait 
and air were refined, and the aspect was that of 
agentlewoman. She walked with short mincing 
steps, not English in style. 

How like that person before us is to our old 
French governess, Madame la Rose; so like !” 
exclaimed Kate, “ it transports me back to old 
times to look at her. It must be ten years 
since we parted. Do you remember her, Uncle 
Harry? She left when we broke up, and went 
abroad with an English family. How kind and 
good she used to be.” 

Here the person in question sat down wearily 
on a bench, and as we drew near Kate cried 
aloud, “ It is Madame la Rose! Dear madame, 
don’t you remember Kate?” and they were 
embracing and half erying the next moment. 

Tulloch’s brow darkened, and he looked 
greatly annoyed. “TI tell you, Kate, this would 
look very queer if any one we knew came by; 
do stop this nonsense,” he said, rudely and 
peremptorily. 

She raised her head indignantly. “ Then leave 
us, if you are ashamed,” she said ; “ you are not 
wanted here !” 

Tulloch turned pale with anger. He thought 
his money entitled him to the tenderest consi- 
deration, the most careful observance. He 
turned to go. “Don’t be offended,” I said, 
laughing ; “ you beganit ; Kate is not in earnest.” 

“T don’t know that; but I warn you, 
Longmore, take care of that woman : she is an 
impostor. I thought so the night before last ; 
I am certain of it now.” 

“We will see,” I returned; for I also had 
recognised the stranger to be the poor woman 
who lost her purse. 

Tulloch walked off, and I turned to Kate, who 
was now seated by her ex-governess, tenderly 
holding her trembling hand and looking into her 
face with those wonderful grey eyes—those eyes 
like wells of kindliness wherein wearied hearts 
might steep themselves and be refreshed. 

“Oh! it is the good God who has guided 
you to me,” the poor Frenchwoman was say- 
ing, “and I wasin despair! I had eaten my last 
meal, and paid my last week’s lodging, for the 
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day before yesterday, returning from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get an engagement at Rich- 
mond, some villain stole my purse. But for 
a kind gentleman I could not even have paid my 
fare. And to-day I strove to find some one in 
this wilderness to help me, but in vain, and my 
courage is gone; I have been ill, too.” 

Her story was short. On leaving the family 
to whom she went from the Mahons’, she set 
up a school in some south-coast watering-place. 
Not having sufficient capital, she was obliged 
to give it up. She then came to London, and 
was there seized with rheumatic fever, and on 
her recovery found her slender resources almost 
exhausted. Hercomplete destitution, however, 
was accomplished by the loss of the purse con- 
taining her all. This was of course told at length 
with many interjections. 

“Let me speak to you, Uncle Harry,” said 
Kate, drawing me aside. “I must help this 
poor dear thing, and I have not a penny to 
spare. Had 1 not better take her home? 
Ellie and I have a large room; she can sleep 
there, and perhaps we can help her to pupils.” 

“My dear girl, you have enough to do to 
provide for your own wants. This would be an 
imprudence. You do not know what a burden 
you may bring upon yourself.” 

“T know it is imprudent; but what can I 
do? She is an eminently self-helpful woman. 
I cannot desert her in her sore distress. How 
could I ask for help, if I did? No, Uncle 
Harry ; there is no choice.” 

« Come with me, dear old friend,” she said, 
again taking Madame la Rose’s hand, “ come! 
We are poor enough ; but what we have, we will 
share with you till you can help yourself. Come ; 
you know what pleasure it will give us to have 
you for a guest. Take my arm; it is not far.” 

“ Ah, noble heart! Ever the same from child- 
hood,” cried the delighted Frenchwoman. “I 
must go with thee; yet will I not long be a 
burden. I shall gain strength and confidence 
amid your kind faces and familiar voices.” 

“Well,” said I, “if madame will let me 
assist her—for I see she is a good deal shaken— 
we shall reach your abode all the sooner, Kate.” 

“ Ah,” returned Madame la Rose, “it is the 
gentleman who so kindly assisted me the other 
evening! Sir, you have brought me good for- 
tune.” 

That was a glorious evening at Number 
Thirty-five ! 

How Mahon welcomed the poor lonely French- 
woman and treated her “en princess,” and 
talked of all the obligations he was under to 
her, and how he mixed her a tumbler of whisky- 
punch (which was abomination to her French 
palate), and how he gloried in ber reminiscences 
of his past grandeur, and confided to her his 
prospects of future splendour, would take a far 
more eloquent pen than this poor pen of mine to 
describe. 

I dare say it was all very imprudent. Never- 
theless, if the recording angel’s office be not 
abolished in these hard times, that night’s work 
was a grand entry for his glorious volume. 

Tulloch was in a sad state about this pro- 





ceeding of Kate’s. In fact, the whole family 
went down I don’t know how many per cent 
through so flagrant and reckless an act. 

“Tam afraid those Irish people are incorri- 
gible. In short, poverty only teaches extravagance 
and bad habits. I feel it due to myself to draw 
out of that concern as fast as I can. Iam an 
open-handed open-hearted sort of fellow, and I 
feel I must resist my natural inclinations and 
try to be consistent. I should have liked well 
enough to have given that old woman sixpence 
the other night; but you see it would have 
been an infringement of principle, eh ?” 

“Very likely,” said I. 

“Now, when you are among a substantial lot 
of people like the Grimeses and that set, you 
feel safe. There will be no demands made upon 
you, no : 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 

“Come in!” said I. And enter Mahon and 
Ellie, looking like a wild rose, in a fresh blue 
muslin, a straw bonnet, and white ribbons. 

“Come to pay you a visit, Harry, my boy. 
Saturday is Ellie’s holiday, and poor Timbs is 
so ill nobody gives me any work in the office 
now, so we came off early. And how are you, 
Mr. Tulloch? Faith, you have been a stranger 
of late. What have you been doing with your- 
self? You ought to come over of an evening, 
as you used. We have a most agreeable woman 
staying with us, a French lady, a trifle come 
— in the world, like myself, but knows life 
well.” 

Poor Mahon was oblivious of the fact that 
Tulloch knew the whole circumstance, and that 
the most extended knowledge of life was of small 
value in his eyes if not founded on a solid basis 
of credit at your banker’s. 

“Qh, papa! Mr. Tulloch knows all about it,” 
said Ellie, with a wicked twinkle in her eye. 
“He knows what a misfortune poor madame 
met with, and as she wants all sorts of things 
we cannot get her, I am going to try a subscrip- 
tion for her. Now, I know you are rich and 
generous, Jammie, so I shall begin with you. 
Come! What shall I put you down for?” 

Tulloch looked very black. “I seldom sub- 
—s except to well-known charities,” he 

egan. 

“ Well known ! and is not this well known ?” 
cried Ellice. ‘Come, Ill let you off with a 
couple of guineas, in consideration of not ap- 
pearing in print. Come, it is cheap, you know; 
because if Goldfrap and Co. were getting up a 
thing of the kind you would have to give ten.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mahon, “ do not limit him; maybe 
he’d like to give the ten unknown.” 

We all (except Tulloch) laughed heartily. 

* Well,” said Tulloch, rising, and speaking 
strong Scotch, “I was going over to say good-b 
to you to-day, for I am off to Paris for a wee 
or two.” 

“Oh, good gracious! Give me the two 
sovereigns first. I'll let you off the two shillings, 
and I'll tell Kate you are a darling !” 

Tulloch resigned himself, and produced the 
two sovereigns. 

“Give my love to Kate. I'll come and see 
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her as soon as I return. And, Mr. Mahon, | Timbs has left my darling Katie his residuary 


excuse me, but get rid of that Frenchwoman as 
Why should you burden 


soon as you can. 
yourself with her?” 

“Burden! Sure it’s a pleasure. And the 
girls find her agreat comfort. And now do you 
take care of yourself; there are no end of 
fortune-hunters in Paris.” 

So Jammie Tulloch departed, and I could not 
say whether he left much regret for that depar- 
ture behind him ; for in a day or two I went on 
circuit myself and was absent a month. = 

On my return, I found two letters awaiting 
me. The first was from Ellie. She informed me 
that they were going oa very tranquilly, and that 
Madame la Rose had got two pupils, and talked 
of taking a room in the same house, so as to 
board with them. 


“Mr. Timbs is dead, you will be sorry to 
hear,” she continued, “so papa has lost that 
source of present work and grand anticipa- 
tion. We have never seen or heard any- 
thing of Jammie Tulloch since the day I 
extracted the two sovereigns from him. Do 
you think he died of the operation? Do come 
out and see ussoon. I think Kate looks ill, and 
is not as bright as she used to be. She sends 
her love—so does madame—so do I. 

‘Ever yours, Etre M. 

“P.S. An old clerk of Timbs’s told papa 
that you were to be married shortly to a lady 
with quantities of money, the daughter of an 
eminent Q.C. I hope it is not true. What 
should we do without you ?” 


How could so absurd an account get into 
circulation? And how could Kate — that is 
Ellie—believe it ? 

The other letter was from Tulloch, and an- 
nounced his engagement to Miss Goldfrap. 
“I wish,” he wrote, “you would see the 
Mahons and break this matter to Kate. I do 
not mind confiding to you that the poor girl 
was extremely partial to me; nor was it without 
an effort that [ gave her up. Nothing but a sense 
of what was due to myself would have induced 
me to do so; but when all expenses come to be 
paid out of one pocket it makes a serious dif- 
ference. Be sure you say how warmly I admire 
her, and anything else that would soothe her 
feelings which suggests itself.” 

Confound the coxcomb! To dare to write 
thus of my peerless Kate! But must he not 
have had good reason to do so, or, with his 
caution, he would not? Oh, idiot that he was, 
to weigh a few thousands against the worth of 
sucha gem! Well, it’s an ill wind that blows 
no one good; she may turn to me yet. And 
really this last circuit shows me a very fair 
chance of success. In four or five years, at 
this rate, I may venture 

But my further speculations were cut short 
by the entrance of Mahon in a state of the 
wildest excitement, with a letter in his hand. 

“Longmore, my dear fellow, here’s great 


legatee. Residuary; noless! And faith they 
say he has left a bank of money; but as sure 
as ye sit there, them divils of English lawyers 
will cheat the poor girl of the half of it. We 
got the letter this morning, so I came to you 

irect—you that have been our friend through 
thick and thin, sunshine and storm! Now go 
to these people, ‘Pluckett and Maule,’ and 
inquire about it, and find out when we can touch 
the cash, and come back and dine, and I'll go 
and order in a nice little dinner, with a bottle 
of port and champagne too, faith !” 

The letter in question was from a well-known 
firm, to whom I soon proceeded, and who per- 
mitted me to peruse a copy of the will. It proved, 
that after large bequests to charities, to distant 
relatives, to old servants, a large residue came to 
my fair cousin—so large as even to surpass the 
fortune of Miss Goldfrap. After a few formali- 
ties she would be able to take possession. 

A few weeks later, and I was explaining and 
advising with Kate in a long téte-a-téte inter- 
view. After listening to her quiet and sensible 
projects respecting her father and sister, I ap- 
proached a subject we had hitherto avoided. 

* How furious Tulloch will be when he finds 
he lost you and got less money with Miss 
Goldfrap !” 

** Why ?” she asked. 

* Because—because—but I cannot jest, dear 
Kate, about what may have cost you even a 
passing grief—he was not worthy of you!” 

‘© What are you talking of ?” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. ‘“ Why, you must know that Jammie 
Tulloch was a man utterly without attraction for 
me; was not at all the sort of man I could fall 
in love with.” Meeting my eye, she blushed 
and bent her head. Her glorious hair fell over 
her cheek and had to be shaken back again. 

‘Not the sort of man you could fall in love 
with?” I asked: my heart beating wildly. “ What 
sort of man coz/d you fall in love with, Kate?” 

“One who can be generous as well as pru- 
dent,” she said, in a low tone, clasping her hands 
together ; * one who can do long and true service 
to a friend, as though it were a personal gratifi- 
cation ; one who is brave enough to give his arm 
to a poor forlorn shabby stranger in the gayest 
gathering-place in London !” 

“ Kate—beloved Kate!” I threw myself at 
her feet. | 

“No! Not there, truest, kindest! butinmy | 
arms! against my heart !” said Kate. (| 
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